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fates. 
FRENCH VERSES ON THE 
, ANDRE. 


A volume was published anonymously at Paris 
ip 1828, entitled Les Mémoires du age de M. . 


of which the author, as it appears by the contents, 


Was an aide-de-camp to La Fayette during the 
American War of yy ete On searching 
for the authorship (see Les Francais en Amérique, 
Paris, 1873, p. 15), it was supposed to be the 
Comte Moré de Pontgibaud, and his grand- 
nephew, th sent chiet of the family 9 authorised 
pp satborship to be attributed to M. de Pontgi- 
band. At p 137 of these Mémoires, which are 
Very interesting, are to be found some verses con- 
@ming Major André, which show the profound 
pathy felt by the French army for th at un- 

te young officer. I copy the lines and the 
Ohervations with which the Comte Moré de Pont- 
ibaud pre faces them. Of course the 
hie in the verses is 
Imown that the lad y te whom Major 
attached was Honoria § Sneyd ; 
it his well-known lines calls } 
the name of § Sophie may be considered a poetic 
license of the day. I note them as having refer- 


name oi 
fictitious, as it is sil 


André was 
but as Maj wr André, 


éhee to a person who has always been an ob je ct of 


interest in modern history, and should be glad to 
be informed if they have pee oe dlevwher re, and 
if possible the name of the author. I should 1 


dal 


inclined to suppose that M. de 


‘Don | 


Sandars — She ldon, | 


Largs, &c. — | 
Chatterton — The Miserere of a Stall —“ W hat though | 


DEATH OF MAJOR | 


her Delia, the use of 


Pontgibaud was 
himself the author, because in a private letter his 
grand-nephew says :— 

“Tl avait écrit sous le Van 
comédies qui furent représentées r les tt 
La finesse des allusions en 
trés-brillante. Mais il ne vi 
d’homme de lettres, pour ne léroger au 
homme de guerre. Aussi, 
qu'il y avait par ci, par la, d 
sa giberne,” 


myme diverses 
1€atres de Paris 
juelquefois la vogue 
i rofession 
meétier de 
tieusement, 
lataient dans 


But besides his own disayowal, there is a hiatus 
in the verses which would have hardly occurred 
had he been the author. ; 

“Le major André appartenait ne famille dé 
Paris, dont plusieurs, je crois, s’étaient établis 
en Angleterre, MM. Cottin.* [1 parait E qu’on lui avait 
promis Ja main d’une jeune et belle personne s'il avs ancait 
ians la carriére militaire, atte réunion de circon- 

tances avait rendu universe] u’on lui portait 
jusques en France. ‘A mon arrivée, r renouveler la 
compassion que j’avais éprouvée de dont j'avais 
té le témoin, je n’entendis chant jue cette 
romance historique, moins remarqua par le talent que 
par lintérét dont elle était le témoignage; elle est trés- 
connue, Jenela place pas dans 
étant de moi, mais comme faisant « 
pas eu le cceur de la composer.” 

“ Ciel! 6 ciel! quel supplice infame! 

Ciel! 6 ciel! re ele "ve mon Ame. 

Et vous, guerriers, amants, vrais juges de l’honneur, 

J’ai voulu servir ma patrie, 

Et j’aspirais par ma valeur 

A mériter ma Sophie ; 

Donnez des pleurs & mort 

Rendez l’éclat & ma vie. 

‘Heélas! un jour me dit sor 

* On t’aime et ta flamm 

Mais mon sang est illustre, 

Fends les mers, vol 

Reviens chargé d@° i 
tout & la gloire.’ 

Sophie ajoute : ‘ Sois heureux 
Et fidéle a ma mémoire.’ 


» ban- 
quiers de 


mes souvenirs comme 
poque ; car je n’aurais 


’accorde 


Devant moi, 

Marchait ton image « 

Dua fantome | ~e ant j 

L’amour, la g loir » la pa 

Me guidaient a 1 

Out tu m ’allais étr , 

Dieux! quel voile affreux 

Sur une aussi belle vi 
“Un gibet! 

Je tremble, 

Mon ceeur 


tout mon sang 

il n’y a plus lad 
& cette horreur n’e 
Cruels! sauvez-moi l'infamie. 
Ah! je meurs assez déchi 
Je meurs de Sophie adoré 
C'est perdre 


trois fois la vi 
* 1 think that the 
Switzerland. 


Cottin family is of Lausanne in 
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“ Osé-je moi pleurer, ma Sophie ? 
Non! je ne crains pas, l’infamie ; 
En signant mon arrét, généreux Washington, 
Des pleurs ont baigné ton visage. 
La Fayette & sa nation 
Fera plaindre mon courage. 
Américains, Francais ...... 
J’aurai vos pleurs pour hommage.” 
Wrs —. 


“THE CARTULARY OF CAMBUSKENNETH.” 


Though the number of copies is limited, no 
doubt many readers have seen this magnificent 
volume, lately presented by the Marquess of Bute 
to his fellow members of the Grampian Club. As 
was fitting in giving to the press the archives of 
a religious house which was the scene of not a 
few great historical events, the book contains an 
elaborate and interesting preface by the editor, 
Mr. William Fraser of Edinburgh. In this, how- 
ever, there are (as is perhaps inevitable in a work 
of this kind) one or two errors which ought not 
to pass unnoticed. The first of these occurs at 
p. viii. of the Preface, where a description is given 
of the arms (beautifully illuminated between 
pp. x. and xi.) of Abbot Mylne and James Foulis 
of Colinton, the two officials principally concerned 
in the transcription of the original charters in the 
year 1535. Mr. Fraser is correct in regard to the 
Foulis arms, but he has made an extraordinary 
mistake in regard to the other shield which he 
calls that of Abbot Mylne. This, according to 
him, is “ a shield resting on a cross, argent three 
cushions, 2 and 1, gules, and for crest a cross, with 
the motto on a scroll beneath, ‘Confido.’ ” 


Now the remarkable point is, that although | 


Alexander Mylne was an eminent personage in 
his day, having been the first President of the 
College of Justice in Scotland, when founded by 
James V. in 1532, his arms are unknown, and 
when it was desired to find them, in order to their 
being emblazoned in the new stained glass window 
in the Parliament House of Edinburgh some years 
ago, no trace of them could be found in the Lyon 
Office or anywhere else, and the abbot’s effigy is 
simply ornamented by a mitre and initials. The 
truth is that the shield emblazoned in the MS. 
chartulary is that of Archbishop Gavin Dunbar, 
who was then the Lord Chancellor of Scotland, 
and of course even a higher official personage than 
Mylne. 
sure, to which last Mr. Fraser has not drawn at- 
tention, are the well-known arms of the Dunbars 
(successors of Randolph), Earls of Moray, of 
which family the archbishop was a scion. If any 


additional proof were needed, it is afforded by the 

fact that what Mr. Fraser has called a “ crest” is 

the head of a crosier, the emblem of an archbishop, 

on which the shield is displayed, the pointed foot 

< — is shown distinctly at the bottom of the 
e 





The three cushions within the double tres- | 





The second point is one of a nature relative 
to the byepaths of history, and a curious one, 
Mr. Fraser, in his account of the eminent states 
man and scholar David Pantar, the twenty- 
seventh Abbot, afterwards Bishop of Ross ( 
xeviii. of Preface), styles him “son of David 
Pantar, the elder brother of Patrick Pantar, 
who has been noticed as Abbot of Cambuskep- 
neth, and Margaret Crichtoun his wife, for. 
merly Countess of Rothes.” This is indeed, 
| strange mistake for Mr. Fraser in respect to two 
men of such eminence as these Pantars, who were 
the authors of the celebrated Epistole Regum 
Scotorum. He has evidently followed Bishop 
Keith, who in his History (p. 114) makes the two 
abbots uncle and nephew, while they were in 
reality father and son. This is proved by a docu- 
ment in 1539 (Privy Seal Register) confirming a 
eee legitimation in 1513, of Abbot David and 

is sister as the natural children of Abbot Patrick, 
the Royal Secretary of James IV. Who their 
mother may have been is quite another matter; 
but if she was Margaret, Countess of Rothes, she 

certainly could not have been married to Abbot 

Patrick, the undoubted parent of Abbot David. 
Mr. Fraser must have known these facts, but pos 
sibly the authority on which they rest may not be 
held a trustworthy one by him. (Riddell’s Tracts 
on Scotch Peerage Law, §c. 1833, pp. 191-2.) 
Still it would have been better to have stated it, 
and let readers form their own opinion. It is 
gratifying to notice that Mr. Fraser has the courage 
and good taste to defend this learned and eminent 
man— David Pantar—from the gross and foul 
aspersions of Knox, which, as he points out, pro- 
| bably originated in religious malevolence. 
AneLo-Scorvs. 





THEODORE HOOK. 

In that charming professional autobiography, 
which is one of the books of the season both from 
its authorship and the attractive scenes with which 
it deals—The Recollections and Reflections of J. 
| R. Planché, Somerset Herald—I find the following 
| passage :— 

“His fame as an improvisatore is a matter of social 
history ; but I cannot refrain from giving one instance of 
his powers which is as creditable to his heart as his 
head. There had been a large party at the house of 
some mutual friends of ours and Hook’s neighbours at 
Fulham. It was late, but many remained, and before 
separating another song was requested of him. He was 
weary, and really suffering, but good-naturedly con- 
sentedon condition that somebody suggested a subject. No 
one volunteering, he said, ‘ Well, I think the most proper 
subject at this hour would be “Good Night.”’ And 
accordingly he sat down to the piano, and sang several 
verses, each ending with ‘Good Night,’ composed with 
his usual facility, but lacking the fun and brilliancy 
which had characterised his former effusions. Some 
oddity of expression, however, in the middle of one of his 
verses, elicited a ringing laugh from a fine handsome boy 
son of Captain the Hon. Montague Stopford, who was 
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staying with his parents in.the house, and who had 
Janted himself close to the piano. Hook stopped short, 
feoked at him admiringly for an instant, then, completing 
the verse, added with an intensity of expression I can 
never forget— 

‘You laugh! and you are quite right, 

For yours is the dawn of the morning, 

And God send you a good night !’ 
The effect was electrical, and brought tears into the eyes 
of more than one of the company, while cheer upon cheer 
arose in recognition of that charming and touching burst 
of feeling.” 

Truly a most affecting incident. But turning 
to A Book of Memories by Mr. 8. C. Hall, pub- 
lished, if I remember rightly, shortly before last 
Christmas, there is corroborative evidence and 
something more that poor Hook, under all his 
brilliant superficiality, had a fountain of mingled 


_s and moral disquietude in restrained play. | 


r. Hall, who was also an eye-witness, writes :— 
“There was a fair young boy standing by his side 
while he was singing ; one of the servants opened the 
drawing-room shutters, and a flood of light fell upon the 
lad’s head. The effect was very touching, but it became 
a thousand times more so, as Hook, availing himself of 
the incident, placed his hand upon the youth's brow, and 
uttered a verse, of which I remember only the concluding 
lines— 
‘For you is the dawn of the morning, 
For me is the solemn good night.’ 
He rose from the piano, burst into tears, and left the 
rom. Few of those who were present ever saw him 
afterwards.” 

Having presented the two versions of the same 
story by two different experts to the notice of 
your readers, I naturally leave them to judge 
which is the superior. Ros. How1e SMiru. 

Putney. 


FRANCOIS DE LA NOUE, DIT BRAS DE FER. 


Born in 1531, he was killed in 1591 at the 
storming of Lamballe. They called him “of the 
iron arm” from his having lost a hand -in an 
engagement, but likewise on account of his auda- 
cious valour. His two sons were christened—the 
eldest by the name of Odet, after Odet de Chas- 
tillon, brother of the illustrious and ill-fated 
Admiral de Colligny ; the second, Theligny, after 
the noble son-in-law of the admiral, who, like him, 
was murdered on the atrocious St. Bartholomew’s 

ve, 

One is struck with admiration and respect in 
reading the life of this heroic Breton gentleman, 
0 simple in his mode of life, so full of imagina- 
4ion and eloquence, so tolerant, full of fortitude 
and Christian resignation during a long and cruel 
captivity of five years. Montaigne distinguishes, 
amongst the finest characters of his day— 

“La constante bonté, douceur de meeurs et facilité 
Conscientieuse de Mons* de la Noue en une telle injustice 
de parts armés ott toujours il s’est nourri grand homme de 
guerre et tres-expérimenté,” 


| 





De la Noue’s was indeed “ une ame frappée & 
la vieille marque.” 
I have before me two autograph letters of his 


| of political import, and an historical document 


relative to his being set at liberty. It is a dupli- 
cate, which had been sent to the staunch friend 
of Henry of Navarre — Duplessis-Mornay, who 
wrote at the back: “ Poincts de la Deliurance de 
M' de la Noue, 28 juin 1585,” and is headed as 


follows :— 








“Poincts et Articles ayant esté respectiuement con- 
ditionnez promis, jures et acceptes entre Mons*t Le Pee de 
Parme et de Plaisance (Alext Farnese), Lt Gouvt et 
Cap"* Gen! pour le Roy Catholique en Pays-Bas, etc., et 
le Seigt de la Noue sur sa deliuerance, en la forme et 
maniere qui s’ensuict.” 

Then follow the very hard conditions De la 
Noue had to subscribe to, one of which, and not 
the least painful, was his having to give up as 
hostage “un sien fils qui luy reste,” the other 
was “ not dead, but gone before,” in captivity. 

In a small pamphlet of the period—Declaration 
de Monsieur de la Noue sur la prise des Armes, 
pour la iuste defence des Villes de Sedan et Jametz, 
etc., printed at Verdun by Mathurin Marchant, 
1588, De la Noue confirms his having previously 
taken the engagement: “ Que je leur consignerois 
aussi mon second fils pour estre un an en ostage.” 
This was Theligny, but Odet had also been taken 
prisoner, as we see in a fine long autograph letter 
of his, dated London, May 8, 1591 (shortly before 
his glorious father’s death). It is addressed to 
the Vicomte de Turenne*; he says: “ Depuis ma 
sortie de prison vous n’auez eu qu’une de mes 
lettres”— and again: “ Vous m’auez tousiours 
promis de parole bonne part en v"* amitié et vous 
m’en auez fait de trés dignes preuues aussi quand 
l’occasion s’est presentée, comme nagueres au tratté 
de ma deliurance.” 

I should like to know when and where he was 
a prisoner. Pp. A. L, 


SHAKSPERE’S MARRIAGE.— 
“ Rare Lymnince with us dothe make appere 
The marriage of Anne Hathaway with William Shake- 
spere. 15—.” 

I send you a photograph taken from a very old 
picture recently discovered showing the marriage 
of Shakespere. It being difficult to get a clear 
photograph in consequence of the age and rough 
canvas, the photograph is partly painted in oils. 
The above writing, on the left-hand of the picture 
near the top corner, was invisible until the pic- 
ture was lined and cleaned. 

The two figures seen in the foreground seated 
close to the table I take to be Hathaway and his 


* Henri de La Tour d’Auvergne, who that same year 
became Duke of Bouillon and Prince of Sedan, by his 
marriage with Elizabeth de la Marck. 
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wife, the parents of Anne Hathaway, weighing out 
the marriage portion for their daughter. AsHatha- 
way weighs in the scales the gold and silver on 


the table, his wife lets drop a link of the chain 
she holds in her right hand, each link marking each 
amount weighed ; and she points with her fore- 
finger in her left-hand to Hathaway that the gold 
a silver in the scales are marked off by another 
link. The ke; the gold and silver casket are 
fixed to the bottom the chain. In the inner 
room, seen through the open doorway in the centre 
of the picture, is seen the marriage ceremony, the 
hands of Wm. Shakespere and Anne Hathaway 
being joined together by the priest standing be- 
tween them, the person behind Shakespere being 
no doubt a fri ’ his. 


ha Oi 


The house in which the marriage took place'I | 


conclude to be Hathaway’s from the various 
details painted in the two rooms—the subjects of 
the paintings on the walls, the cabinet with statu- 
ary on the top of it, tessellated pavement, the 
chair on which Hathaway is seated, and the 
green cloth with the fringe at the bottom of it, 
and on which the gold, silver, &c., are seen. 

It was in last May that this most interesting 
and valuable picture came 
proving Shakespere’s marriage to have 
srivate ceremony. I purchased the picture from 
Mr. Holder, picture-restorer here, who, after 
cleaning it, discovered the writing in the top 
corner of the left side of the picture. Mr. Holder 
bought the picture from Mr. Albert, 39, Museum 
Street, Bloomsbury, London, to whom it was sent 
for sale with three and Mr. Albert has 
written to get information about the picture from 
the parties who sent them to him for sale. The 
size of the picture is twenty-two inches by eigh- 
teen inches. Jonun Maram. 

Strada Villa, 1, West Street, Scarborough. 

{ Jf satisfactory evidence can be obtained of the genuine- 
ness of this picture, it would throw a new and startling 
light not only upon the cor n of Shaksper2 and Ann 
Hathaway at the time of their marriage, but also, from the 
tesselated pavement ent cabinets, pictures, and 
sculptures which adorned the cottage of the Hathaways, 
upon social life in Warwickshire at that period ! — Ep. 
“N. & Q”) 

Sypney Swirn anp Taxatron.—In a footnote 
at p. 329 of Huish’s 7 and Private Life of 
George III. I find the following :— 

“ A foreigner in a humorou 
sical statement of English tax 
people are taxed in the mornir 
their hands; at nine, f ee, the tea, and the sugar 
they use for breakfast; at noon, 
their hair; at r, for salt to savour their meat, 
and for the beer they drink; after dinner, for the wine 
they drink ; in the evening, for the spirits to exhilarate ; 

" all day long, for the light tl 
at night, for the candles to light them to bed,’” 


4] 
tbe 








others ; 








ation: ‘In England the 


| with a hearty zest. 


manner gives this whim- 
: for the soap that washes | 


for starch to powder | 


} the 


into my possession, | 
been a | 





from his cradle to his grave when he is gathered 
to his fathers to be taxed no more. The date of 
the foreign publication is not given, but the allu- 
sion tostarch for the hair as common leads me to 
put it in the last century, as I think starch and 
its concomitant hair-powder were discarded ip 
1793 by Queen Charlotte and the royal family, in 
consequence of which they disappeared from the 
ordinary toilet-table. Huish’s b 
of the edition 1821. 
Shinfield Grove 


before me is 
W.T.M 
ANOTHER CENTENARIAN: Mrs. Truswetr. — 
The enclosed slip, cut from a local 
authenticated by referring to Mr. Grimmer, the 
old lady’s grandson, whose office of registrar of 
births renders his testimony the more reliable: — 


paper, I have 


“ A CENTENARIAN.—There is at the prese 
lady living at Egmanton, near Tuxford, ‘ 
who attained the ripe old age of 100 years on Wednesday, 
17th inst. She was born on the 17th of July, 1772, 
and has occupied the house she now lives in for upwards 
of seventy years. The old lady has seven daughters and 
one son living, the eldest being seventy-five vears of age, 
her children, grandchildren, and great, great grand- 
children numbering somewhere over 170. Mr. Thomas 
Grimmer, of Retford, registrar of births and deaths for 
the Retford district, is one of her grandchildren, and 
the old veteran lady actually in November last walked 
from Egmanton tu Tuxford station, a distance of near 
three miles, and afterwards walked home again 
Her faculties are remarkably good, and her eyesight such 
that she is enabled to read the newspaper without the aid 
of glasses. She usually rises about six in the morning, 
attends to her little household duties, and afterwards sits 
down and reads her bible, &c., and then enjoys her pipe 
Fortunately, although she bas 
several teeth, she neither suffers from toothache or head- 
ache. The Hon. Lumley Saville, of Rufford Abbey, gave 
the villagers a treat on her 100th birthday.” 


The following is the letter I have received from 
him :— 


t time an old 
Ann Truswell,” 





upon 


“East Retford, August 1, 1872. 
“ Rev. Sir,—Iam very glad to be able to confirm as a fact 
what you have seen in the paper, that my grandmothers 
now over 100 years of age. She is my mother’s mother, 
and was born and baptised at Tuxford, in this county, her 
father’s and mother’s names being Edward and Grace 
Jerrand; she was married before she was twenty. We 
are going to try and raise a meeting of all her relations, 
some of whom she has never seen. Any other informs 
tion I shall be glad to give, and am, Rev. Sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“T. Grimmer, Registrar, &c. 
“I forgot to say grandmother was born on July 1, 
1772. 
“ Rev. E. L. Blenkinsopp, 
The Rectory, Springthorpe.” 
E. L. BLENKINSOP?. 


[Mrs. Truswell is probably a hundred, but there is 20 
evidence that she is so. There is no baptismal certificate 
of Ann Berrand—no proof of the identity of Ann 


7. - 7 
at enters their windows; and | ‘and and the present Ann Truswell.—Ep. “N. €Q°]} 


Notes on Fiy-1eaves.—Written in a copy of 


Thie, I surmise, is the original of Sydney Smith’s | Ray's Philosophical Letters, 1718, I find the fol- 


ml 


famous paragraph about the Englishman taxed | lowing :— 
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An Acrostick. 
«F ree from all cares here I sit and I read, 

R ather for pleasure than profit or need ; 

A nd when I am tir’d I walk in the field, 

N o pastime like this such comfort do’s yie ld 
ontent in my station, I thus spend my time 
1s I think, there can be no crime 
for Riches may spend all their Days ; 


C 
I n whic! 

S ome men 

$ ome men for Honours, and others for prais 

M uch good may it do ’m, such trifles I hat 

¥ et to my Foes, I wish them that State. 

T ho’ it is a wish, I know not a Worse ; 

H e that enjoys ‘em, enjoys but a curs¢ 

Finis.” 

It is in old writing, and I should think must 
have been written shortly after the publication of 
the work. L. J. NoRMAN. 

Retic oF THE Penat Laws.—The following 
cutting from the Leeds Mercury of August 3 is 
worth a corner in “N, & Q.”:— 

“ An interesting application to the Land Tax Cor 
sioners for the Wapentake 4g , Sitting at Knar 
was made on Mon - by Mr. S. E. Maskell (of the firm 
of Constable and Maskell, solicitors, Otley) on behalf of 








Mr. William Middelton, of Stockeld Park and of Myd- 


delton Lodge, for relief from a double assessment of land 
tax upon tl 


manors and estates of Myddelton and 
foll s appeared from Mr. Mas- 
t imposition of land tax in its 
the vear 1692, when a tax 
of 4s.in the pound upon the annual value of lands was 
directed by Act of Parliament to be i 
was enacted that the estates of* Pay ’ refusing t 
the oaths of supremacy should | ubly assessed, an 
every subsequent year down to 1794 similar taxes : 
imposed by annual statutes, estates held by Roman Cath- 
dlies being always doubly tax¢ Ir 1 1715 was passed 

statute whereby, in order + ably that the estates 

Roman Catholics might not ape the taxes specially 
imposed upon them, Roman ( ‘atholi s were compelled, on 
pain of forfeiture, to register their names and estates with 
the clerks of the peace of their county, and in 1717 they 
were farther compelled to enrol all deeds and wills 
lands held by ‘jon in one of the superior courts at West- 
minster. These enactments remained in force till 1791. 
In 1794 the annual land tax statute for that year pro- 
fessed to relieve Roman Catholics from the double tax, 
but contained no adequate provision for the | 
Roman Catholics continued to be subject wit 
to the double or ‘ Papist’ tax until the year 18 1, :~ 
that year an Act was passed whereby the Land Tax 
Commissioners were empowe red, upon proof that estates 
were still charged with double tax, and that they had 
been continuously held by Catholics, and duly registered 
under the Act of 1715, to discharge the estates fr | 
double assessment. In pursuance of the Act of 
Mr. Middelton complained that his estates were still 
paying double tax, and in ~ sd of the complaint it 
was hewn by documentary evid , much of which was 
of great historical and antiquarian interest and value, that 
the Middelton family was among the most ancient in 
the kingdom, their descent being traced in an unbroken 
line to Hipolitus Br ayme, in the reign of Henry II., and 
that the Myddelton and Stock: k 1 estates had been held 
by them since the time of Sir Adam de Middelton, who 
flourished in the reign of Ki ng Edward L., and whose 
monument in Ilkley Church is well known. ] 
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It was also 
proved that the Mi ideltons had always remained staunch 
adherents to the Roman Catholic religion, and several 





| , 
records were produced from the family 


nuniments of 
fines, sequestrations, and other penalties suffered by the 
Middeltons under the rigour of the Penal Laws. The 








formal proof required by the Act of 1831 g also been 
put in, and it having been shown by « ns between 
rateable values and otherwise that t land-tax paid 
by the estates in question were actuall le that paid 
by surrounding townships, the Comn rs (Mr. B 
Woodd, chairman) w hesitatior that the ca 
been proved, and that Mr. Mid tled t 





relief he claimed.” 


Tar Battor.—Now that we | 
inestimable privilege of voting by ballo 
be interesting to recall what Ja 
has to say about the exp: 
institution, worked as he would have had it work. 
In the first edition of his Ocea published in 
1656, and dedicated to His Highness Oliver, h 
lescribes (at p. 69) how the peo} f his ideal 


in a wid 


( 
Commonwealth came together t 
and bef 





lain, wherein were pavilions buil 
ich pavilion three urnes for the l 
urnes ” for horsemen to vote wit! dismount- 
ing, and “‘ foot-urnes” for foot: 1d how t 
surveyors “returned t l ] 
Accompt of the 
monial : — 
7 Ting rimis, Urns, 

Boxes for ten thousar 

same being woodden \ 
Item, provision of like ki 

sand Hundreds . ‘ ‘ ) 
Item, Urns and Balls of Met 1 

lotting Boxes for Fifty Tribes . 2,000 0 
Item, for erecting of Fifty Pa 60 ) 
Item, Wages for Four Surv 

ral, at 1000/7. a man , 4,000 
Item, Wages for the rest of the | Surve 

being 1000, at 250/.a man . ° » 250,000 


T 
I 
e 





Sam Totall , 339,000 
James Harrington adds, in efi ct, that some 
people of Oceana th uught this total rather large. 
But he does not, I think, say that he himself 
thinks so. Let us hope that the simple and modest 
i 


requirements of that great statute which receiver 
Her Majesty’s assent on July 18, 1872, may be 
“screened from observation” (vid 16), at a 
rate not much higher than the abov 
ArtHtr J. Mcx 
Temple. 
Queries. 
SOTHERON, als. SOUTHERN SUR s 


MITTON: BAYLEY: D SURDEVAL, vel SUI 

TON. 

a. In the account of Mittor 
taker’s Craven, allusion is m 
Sotheron, als. Southern, ais. 
Mitton, temp. Edw. I1.—Rich 
taker’s Whalley, as well as i 
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Mittons and Bayleys, who were former Lords of | co. York. What is known further of this family, 


Mitton and Bayley respectively. I should be glad | 


of further information of these three families than 
is to be found in the above-named works, and 


also to learn whether a descent can be proved of 


Sotheron from Mitton? It has been supposed the 


two are identical, which is very probable, owing | 


to their tenure of the same manor. I should 
point out the strong resemblance between the 
ancient arms of Sotherne, Mitton, and Bayley, the 
eagle being the principal charge on each :—1l. 
Sotherne, “Gules on a bend argent, three eaglets 
displayed sable.” This is described by Sir Wil- 


liam Segar, Garter, a.p. 1628, in the grant of 


Sotherne crest (“an eagle displayed, &c.”), as 
“Coat Arms,” which the family — “doe beare 
from theire generous ancestors.” 
Miscellanea (Genealogica et Heraldica, Monthly 
Series, vol. i. p. 217.) 2. Mitton, “ per pale az. et 
urp. an eagle displayed with two heads, arg.” 3. 
Bayley, ‘‘ vert, an eagle displayed, arg.” It is also 
believed that the Sotherons of Mitton were the 
progenitors of the various branches of the names 
seated in the adjoining counties of Shropshire and 
Lancashire. There can be but little doubt that if 


( Vide Howard's | 


this be not actually the case, that there must | 
2 | De la Pryme, Johnstone, and the other Yorkshire 
the fact that one Thomas Sothern of Newport 


have been a very strong family connection from 


in Shropshire, who was living there at an early 
period, confirmed all his lands and messuages in 
Chipping in Lancashire, and Bolland in Yorkshire, 
to Thomas Mawdesley, Rector of Chipping, as a 
rovision for the thantry priest of Chipping. 
Mitton, Bolland, and Chipping are adjacent, and 
only divided by the Ribble. 

I am aware of the alliance of Isabel, the daughter 
of Sir John Sotheron, Knight, Lord of Mitton, 
with Walter Hawkesworth of Hawkesworth, co. 
York, Esq., given in Thoresby’s pedigree of the 
Hawkesworths ; of the Sherburne of Stonyhurst 
descent from Bayley, and consequently from Mit- 
ton, in Baines’s Lancashire, and Whittaker’s 
Whalley ; and of Aleisa Mitton’s will in Raine’s 
Testamenta Eboracensia. As to this last, Mr. 
Raine states that but very little is known “ of the 
ancient house of Myton of Myton,” and that the 
will of Aleisa Myton (dated April 16, 1440), 
“makes no addition to our scanty stock of in- 
formation.” He believes she was a daughter of 
“John Aske of Ousethorpe, Esq., the Seneschal 
of the Bishop of Durham for Howdenshire, who 
died in 1397,” from her will being “made at 
Aughton, the then residence of the family of 


Aske,” and likewise from several Askes being | 


mentioned in it. 

b. According to Dugdale’s Monasticon Angli- 
canum, Byland and Rievaulx Abbeys, in York- 
shire, were both greatly indebted to the generosity 
of early benefactors, who were members of the 





house of de Surdeval, vel Sutton of Ampleforth, | 


which apparently from their gifts of land must 
have been of considerable local importance ? 

Bytanp.—“ In Ampleford one carucate of land given 
by William, the son of Huicte, with other lands there 
given by William de Surdeval, Roger the son of William 
de Surdeval, and Ralph de Surdeval.” 

RrevauLx.—*Alan de Surdevalle confirmed the grant of 
Robert his brother, of common pasture for three hundred 
sheep in the territory of Bothlum. . . . William, son of 
William, Peter Rabbas, aud Julian de Sutton heirs of 
Robert de Surdevale, their uncle, confirmed the grants of 
the said Robert of lands in Nagolton, alias Nalton. He 
also gave common pasture of three carucates here, as 
described by the boyndaries, for three hundred sheep ; 
and also common of pasture in Bothlum, with free egress 
and regress, from their sheepfold of Schirpnum to the 
said pasture as far as their land continued.” 

In the calendar of the Rievaulx chartulary men- 
tioned amongst the Cottonian manuscripts are: — 
“ 87. Carta Roberti de Surdeval. 

“125. Carta Petri de Surdevall et 
ejus de Theokemarais.” 


Willielmi fratris 


The meagre accounts of the early history of 
Ampleforth, in Gill’s Vallis Eboracensis and the 
other published authorities, take no notice of 
this family. Are the historical manuscripts of 
Dodsworth, Hutton, Torre, Hopkinson, Brooke, 


collections likewise silent ? 

Particulars as to the foregoing, forwarded to me 
at the address below, will be most acceptable and 
thankfully acknowledged. CHAR Es SoTHERAN., 

6, Meadow Street, Moss Side, near Manchester, 


Apet Cuurca, Yorksurre.—The Illustrated 
London News of Jan. 1, 1870, under the heading 
“ Archeology of the Month,” has the following 
notice :— 

“Mr. D. Waite has taken seven photographs of sculp- 
tured stones discovered in the foundations of Adel Church 
| Yorkshire, which seem to have some Pagan character- 


istics.” 


Will any one who has seen these kindly favour 
me with an accurate description of the symbols or 
“ characteristics” which are considered “ pagan”? 
Judging from portions of the structure which I have 
seen, Adel Church, if I remember rightly, was of 
the style of architecture known as the Roman- 


esque, or debased Roman of the Norman period. 
Srve LvMine. 


Op ALTAR-PIECH AT SANTA CrocE, FLORENCE. 
Can any obliging correspondent say whether the 
panel-pictures, by Ugolino da Siena, which con- 
stituted the altar-piece in Santa Croce, and were 
formerly in the Ottley collection, have been et- 
graved or described in detail ? 

Ww. UNDERHILL. 

Kelly Street, Kentish Town. 

Some notices of Ugolino’s altar-piece at Santa Croce 
will be found in Vasari, Lives of the Painters, §c., edit. 
1850, i. 138, 139; Waagen, Treasures of Art, edit. 1854, 


ii. 461; iii. 374; and Supplement, p. 285.] 
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Brste Prates.—I have lately met with a vol- 
ume of Bible plates in the style of Callot. The 
yolume itself is small 4to, without any title or 


text, and appears to be large paper, as the en- | 


graved portion measures about three by two and | 


a quarter inches. 

engraver’s name is “P. De Vel. fc.” 

find it in Bryan, and shall be glad of any infor- 

mation on the subject. A. H. Bares. 
Edgbaston. 


Canoz.—About the year 1843, a canoe of great 
size was found in Deeping Fen, Lincolnshire. Can 
any one oblige me with particulars of this ancient 
war vessel, its size, &c.? A paragraph in the 
Stamford Mercury gave all necessary information 
on the matter, but this I cannot lay my hands on 


just now. GAR. 


Correct Date wWANTED.—William, third Earl 
of Ulster, is stated to have died in 1333, leaving 
an only daughter—the Lady Elizabeth de Burgh— 
born in 1332. This great heiress was brought up 
in the family of King Edward IIL, and early 
betrothed to her distant cousin Lionel, the king's 
fourth son, who, being born in 1338, was six years 
her junior. Mrs. Green, in her Lives of the Prin- 
cesses, states that the wedding took place in 1359; 
but as the young couple had a daughter born in 
355, that date can hardly be accepted, although 
several quotations and references are given in its 
support. Others state that the wedding took 
place in 1352, but the groom was then only four- 
teen; and, even by this reckoning, the putative 


The only indication of an | 
I cannot | 


father would be but seventeen at his daughter's 


birth. What are the correct dates ? A. I 
Henry Durcy [Darcy?], Lorp Mayor oF 
Lonpon, 1338.—I tind in the valuable collection 


which consist in the lower part of the shield of 
aneagle displayed. In the chief are the letters 


gates of the Bishop of London the Pope’s bull of 
excommunication against Elizabeth ? 
S. H. A. H. 


Gustavus ADOLPHUS was joined by many Eng- 
lish and Scottish officers, who were glad to learn 
the art of war in so excellent aschool. After 
their numbers had been somewhat reduced he 
combined them (writes Harte) into one brigade, 
“ There is reason to think ” (adds the same writer) 
“that this brigade was one of the finest bodies of 
troops that ever appeared in the military world.” 
(Harte’s Gustavus Adolphus, ii. 153.) But I do 
not find that Harte gives any list of the English 
volunteers, and I should be glad to be informed 
where their names are to be found. J.G.N. 


HeERA.pic.—Is there any printed or MS. autho- 
rity giving the arms of the sheriffs of London, 
from the earliest times? Also, is there any record 
of those who bore coat armour at the battle of 
Agincourt, with a list of arms? ToroGRAPHER. 

[For the arms of the sheriffs of London see Harleian 
MS., No. 1349, fol. 55, &c. Those to 11 James I, in the 
College of Arms, Philipot MS. 22, Pb. See also Fuller’s 
Worthies, art. “ London.”— Harl. MS. 782, pp. 49, 72, 
contains a list of the knights made at the battle of Agin- 
court, with the names of the dukes, earls, barons, knights, 
esquires, &c., who accompanied Henry V. Consult also 
Nicolas’s History of the Battle of Agincourt, edit. 1832, 
pp. 332-389. ] 

Horoscorr.—Can any one inform me where the 
following story is published?—A gentleman in 
Edinburgh had his horoscope cast. His future was 
foretold briefly thus—That at a certain hour on a 
certain day (as far as I remember), within one 


| year from that time, that he would die at the feet 


“I.0. M. 1. S.,” which a MS. note by some un- | 


known scribe explains: “Jovi Optimo Maximo 
Immortali Sacra.” The heraldical lines to dis- 
tinguish the colours are not given. From whence 
are the above letters derived? Are there other 
examples of capital or initial letters in the shields 
of private personages ? 


Such things are common | 


enough in the arms of towns, cities, and episcopal | 


sees. I haye numerous examples. N. 


“Don Francisco Sutortoso,” a poem, London, 
printed for H. Hills, 1710, 8vo, pp. 24. Who is 
the person satirized ? SENNOKE. 

Joux Friton, the murderer of the Duke of 
Buckingham, was probably of the same family as 
the Feltons of Playford, in Suffolk. But is there 


any authority for the statement (Smythe’s Wor- | 


thes of England, p. 32) that he had an hereditary 
morbid predisposition, being the grandson of that 
Felton who, in 1570, had affixed to the palace 


| Industries of Staffordshire,” 


| 


of a certain statue in Rome. As the time drew 
nigh he resolved to go there, and subsequently 


ofa friend the engraved arms of this individual, | °@ the appointed day and hour sat down calmly 
| prepared to undergo the fate foretold to him; but 


the hour passed, and he went away, having for the 
future less faith in horoscopes. E. 8S. 

Joun Letanp.—Can any of your readers give 
me the date of John Leland’s (the father of Eng- 
lish antiquaries) birth ? Wa. WRIGHT. 

31, Pepler Road, Old Kent Road. 

[ Messrs. Cooper (Athena Cantabrigienses, i. 110) state, 
that “John Leland was born in London in the month of 
September. The year is unknown, but it was probably 
1506.” } 

Locks conTAInInG Betxis.— In The Times of 
August 9, in a report of the proceedings of the 
British Archeological Association at Wolver- 
hampton, it is stated that a paper was read in the 
Town Hall by Mr. J. C. Tildesley, “ On the earlier 
in which, among 
other matters, the author showed that “ lock- 
making was a recognised industry in Wolver- 
hampton ....at the commencement of the six- 
teenth century..... Miniature locks for cabinets; 
locks containing bells (like the one mentioned in 
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r br ridles f r scolding 
iosities of the craft at 


the Odyssey, 21), and locks! 





women, Wert o the rios 
that time.’ Now the only passage in the twenty- 
rst book of the Od sey ab it a lock occurs in 
lines 46-50, viz.: — , 
ndorln , - Kopwvns, 
Ev de «A ce, * QvexoTrey Oxijas, 


jUTe Tavpus 


ipaxev, 





Booxoue ave’ tio tBpaxe Kara Cuperpa 
MAnyevt ity w ray Se of axa, 

Phen quick! l “1 the handle’s latchet, 

And with rward aim thrust in the key, 

And struck t loor-bolts b vhereat the door 
With loud noise crea I a bull bellowing 
At pastur i " : .8 

Vhen smitten th , the g r creaked 


And opens 


I should be g! ] 


ud to learn whether any different 
Greek lines is known, such 
¢ contained in 


Malng < 


5 . “ - 
as to convey an idea of bells beir 


the lock. T. S. NorRGATE. 
Sparham R r I 
Tue Enoitsa Martor.—I should be much 
obliged if any readers of “N. & Q.” would give 





the names of books which throw light on the 
early history of this debate: ble ground. From 
the number of moated sites of houses still remain- 
i it w n ha I nce held by 
mauy families of importance. H. 


CRUCKBARROW.— 
llowing words: — 
Mythe, a hill 


Marpot, Mytuar, B 
Wanted, the etymology of the fi 
Mardol, a part of Shrew 
near Tewkes! ry, over! the Severn; Bird- 
lip, a hill of the Cotswold range, six miles from 
Cheltenbam ; Cruckbarrow, a place in Worcester- 
H. 8S. SKIPTon. 








ury; the 





lives of these 
ist divines been published? Thomas 
lied at Shrewsbury in 1667, had 
t ry and of Whitchurch. 
Richard Steel succeeds im at Hanmer, and re- 

1d in 1662. Are any descendants of either of 


the above now living? 


t.—Have the 





e is an extended account of the Rev. Richard 
’s History of Dissenting Churches, 
tev. George Hamond preached his 





Funeral Sermon, which contains a list of his works. | 
Reparrs or Government Boeriprnes, — In 

what office were the estimates, accounts, and 

books of repairs executed on account of govern- 





ment buil 
have they be 


rs deposited from 1660 to 1760, and 
n transferred to the Public Record 
Office? The object of my inquiry is to ascertain 
the nature the repairs and alterations of the 
Government House at Portsmouth (previously a 
— of the old Domus Dei or hospital of St. 
Nicholas) fr 


m about 1720 to 1760. M. 


SaNDARS, — How is it persons are 
lers or Saunders with an a—San- 


SANDERS: 
spelling San 





dars—instead of an e, and at the same " ~ taking 
harlwood 
und Ewell, one of the oldest Saxon a s in the 
county of Surrey ? 


the arms and 


SHeEetpon, VERNON, 
“N. & Q.” tell me 


any reader of 
antecedents 


in Wilts about > 

f William Vernon, abou 

, nt to America? Also, of the 
f William Vernon, the 


daughter 
which - | we 
cedents 
who is said t 
the time 
parish of 

yn, ~~ had 
Cross n 
on the aor Ban 

I want to find 
‘ 
Cornwall. 
ind died 
name of Lee. ¢ 
is said to have 
There were a 
Levant C 
St. Helen’s Pls 


a Richard Lee, who di 
information on t 


received by H. 


1835. Any 
thankfully 
136, G 
JOSEPH 
information of 
works ? — 
Poems on ve 
* The Toilette, 
Printed in Lond 
Temple Gate, Flee 
[Died on D 
Inner Temple, 
Historical Re 
The Revelatior 
shall, 1824 


‘Trve Ni 
in 
of a Xptian*® 


lines at the foot. 
verbatim et literatim : — 


My co 
, Those! 1 


Gevinge Coat 


py is 


» have come fr 


his daughter's marriage 


Who 


I irylebon 


1 1793 to 182 
3s till 183% 


in 182 


ympan 


wer Stre 


THURSTON, ETCc.—Ca 


= * ve Fall.’ By J seph rhu 


ur Earthe’s Gentry v: 


+ 


crest of the Sanders of 


C. 8. B. 

AND 
anything 
William Sheld 
176: who married Anne, 
t 1790-4, after 

fath 







a mil 


out the antecedents of Lee Seymeur, 


laughter of John and Sarah Seymour of Stratton, 
William Sheldon returned to London 


22, He had half-brothers of the 
ne of these was Richard Lee, who 
held government appointment. 
Richard : nd Edward Lee of the 
y; i gin Old Broad Street, and 
ace, City, in 1821; and there was 
at Beech Hill, Hants, 
1e above will be 
BRIDeEe 















et, N.W. 


give me 
following 


nh any one 
the 


c 


the authors of 


Jed 





ral Occasi ms, in wl 





1, (vent. 


} 
idle 





hurst, at the Mi 


by Motte and Bat! 
t Street, 1737. 


3, 1732, 





h Thurston, Esq., of the 








author of 1e 1 called The Toilette— 
yister, xviii. Chron. Diary, ) 
is of a Dead-alive. Sim and Mar- 





S. W. T. 


i 1LITYy.”—In an old engraved sheet, 
i« A Type of Trew Nobility 
Emblazone hg 


or y* Armes 
I find a following 
By whom were they composed? 


unt her+ self so good, 


all ve World to eon— 





Armes for 


Christ’s bloud alone, makes G ntlenes of Bloud— 


His shamefull passion ye - is y' 
ne yent "st & « t bel 


For hee’s of Au 
Whose Auncestr 


* Why is the p introduced here ? 


the engraver ? 
+ Should not 


is “ self” 


“her” 


fairest Blazon— 
aviour, 

~ he $ are ‘fre ” his Saviour,’ 
Viator (1). 


Is it a blunder of 


ry and 


be their or them? but if so, why 


in the singular ? 


FAMILIES.—Cap 
of the 
on, who was born 


ante- 
r of Anne, 
m Derbyshire, but at 
lived in the 
was Wi illiam Vi er- 
in Charing 

ns carried 








qn § 
Va 
your 
betwi 
pedig 
Golde 
Ecce 
Th 
as giv 
ed. 18 
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k; hel 


David 


Jol 
ticula 
died 
Blanc 
ried | 
as“ J 
mark 
death 


Fo 
senge 
by th 
and 
place 
the | 
the d 
bridg 
commu 
regic: 
from 
1695, 
he sa 

“A 
tower 
lerers 

Th 
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Vavenans, Earts 
your readers tell 
between Kineor E 
pedigree of tl 
Golden Grov 


Ecclesfield, She field. 


or CARBERY.—UCan any of 
the intermediate generations 
ell and Hugh Vaughan, in th: 
Earls of Carbery, 
ALFRED Scorr Garry. 





hans, 








The following nan uccessively appear in th ign 
as given in Le Dwnan’s Heraldic Visitations of Wales, 
ed, 1846, i. 215, 1 in Robert Vaughan’s British Anti- 
uities RB 1, ed. 1662, p. 43:—Einion Evell, Run. 
Kyhelyn. Ievaf. Madog Koch. Madog Kyffin. David 
David Vaughan. Gruffyd (Griffith). Hugh Vaughan. 





Jonun L Waxke.—Can any one furnish par- 
ticulars as to the wife of John, Lord Wake, wh 
died 28 Edward I. Thomas their son married 
Blanche of Lancaster; Mary, the daughter, mar- 
ried Edward Earl cf Kent. The lady is described 
as“ Joane,” and she obtained permission to hold a 
market at Deeping, Lincolnshire, after the baron’s 
leath : of what family was she ? A. H. 





Replics. 


HEADS ON LONDON BRIDGE. 


For nearly three » eyes of the pas- 
this locality were constantly offended 
by the sight of human heads upon poles, black, 

j 1 They were originally 
placed over the gate at the City, or north end of 
the bridg : altered to 
the draw! at the Southwark entrance to the 
bridge, lled “ Traitors’ Gate.” It is not 
commonly wn that the heads of many of the 
regicides were exposed here ; but the fact is proved 
from the V7 ages de Mons. de Monconys (Lyons, 
1695, ii. 14), where, speaking of London Bridge, 
he says : — : 


sengers In 








yut in 1577 the site was 





thence ca 








“ At th of the Bridge, above t) 
towers of a Castle, a v of the he s of the 





lerers of Kit 


This ld rate and drawbridg: re 
fire which consums 
bridge in 1726. 
London Brii (who quotes th 
conys just alluded t 

“1 imagin that, upon the removal of the old gate, 
this custom of erecting the heads of traitors there was 


discontinued, as I find 


> } . 
was Durnt in 


d about sixty houses on the 





passage 11 


)) SAYS: — 








1d no subsequent notice of it; and 
the last heads which probably were ad its 
tower are said to have been those of s in 





1661,” 

A later instance, however, 
of one W ‘Mia: m Stayley, 
hich treason in . 
London Bridge 

In the ds ays of Charles II. Temple Bar became 
the modern “ Traitors’ Gate.” The first actual 
tenant of the new locality was Sir Thomas Arm- 
strong, who was executed at Tyburn, Jan. 20, 


who was executed 
a ea, and his head placed upon 


The author of the Chronicles of 


ecurs in the case 


in Monmouth’s rebellion. 
His head was set up on Westminster Hall, and 
ipon Temple Bar was spiked one of his quarters. 
In 1696 the head of Sir William Perkins, another 
“plotter,” was placed on Temple Bar; and the 
Pretender’s rash pr ings of 1715 added a 
head or two to the collection ‘“‘ Counsellor 
I bay 10 I li 723) was long 
inhabitant” of the Bar, until 
it was blown wn into the 

Jacobites, who 
red in 1745 were placed here. On Aug. 16, 


1684, for participation 





Horace Waly 
I 
‘IT have been t ! lower, and passed 
er the new heads at ‘I | , wi people make 
e of letting spyg] i ay a look.” 
Mr. G1 picture in ¢ toyal Academy has 
1 paint in i the heads of the 
Jacobites were not exhibi 1 London Bridge, 
but upon Temple Bar. Referring to the catalogue 
the Academy (No. 1081) I | » discovered 
he source of Mr. Green’s | ler. He gives the 
lowing extract from Hentzner’s Journey :— 
‘London Bridve is cove e with houses, 
disposed as to have the appearance of a continued 
reet. Upon this is built a t ,on whose top the 
of such as have ! if igh treason are 
iced upon iron s} I [lentzuer’s Journey into 
England, 1757 | sic 


Not knowing that Paul Hentzner travelled in 
England at the end of the sixteenth century, he 
copied the date of Walpole’s publication of the 
Journey, and conc he mention of heads 

n the bridge in 1757 \ was sufficient to warrant 
their being in the same loc: eality in 1745. By this 
mistake Mr. Green has rendered his picture his- 
torically worthless. Epwarp F, Rimpavtt. 


There is a tract in t British Museum (515, 
l. 2, No. 21) describing the execution of William 
may who was found cuilty of high treason 
Nov. 21, 1678, and sents | to be drawn on a 
sk odg re, executed, and qual 1: his bowels to be 
burnt and his head set London Bridge, and his 

“rs on the City Gates. On the 26th the 
sentence was carried out, and uarters left at 
Newgate; but he having beh 1 very penitent, 
and his friends having prayed the king to grant 
them his remains, the prayer was granted. No 
did they obtain them, than they set about 
having mass said, and other Romish ceremonies 
performed, finishing with a pompous funeral from 
his father’s house to the h of St. Paul, 
Covent Garden. Of course, the king was dis- 
pleased at this exhibitior 1 ordered the coroner 

f Westminster to ta ake up the quarters from the 
churchyard; and t coffin being broken open, 
the sheriffs were direc acted to carry out the original 
sentence. 

Any further notes 
Bridge “Traitors’ Gate,” 








sooner 











relating to the London 
’in the reign of Charles IL., 
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would prove of interest. Thomson’s Chronicles 
do not mention Stayley. Temple Bar, “The 
Modern Traitors’ Gate,” was first adorned with 
a traitor’s head in 1684—that of Sir Thomas Arm- 
strong, one of the Rye House conspirators. See 
a complete list in my Memorials of Temple Bar 
(pp. 58-67) recently published. T. C. Nosie. 


THOR DRINKING UP ESYL. 
(4" S. x. 108.) 


It seems to me that to connect the word eisel 
or esil) in the phrase of Shakespeare with 

an Anglo-Saxon word meaning “ vinegar” in- 
troduces a ludicrous bathos. There may be 
a word like in sound to esi/, meaning vinegar, 
which I am told is found in Chaucer and Skel- 
ton (where ?). Let it then be left to its pro- 
per place, and not dragged in by the ears for 
the purpose of illustrating, but with the result 
(as I take it) of debasing our author. Hamlet is 
wild and reckless with grief, love, and remorse, 
and dares Laertes to some possible and furious 
deeds, and some equally furious, but impossible. 
Take the first three lines of his speech — 
“*Zounds, show me what thou’lt do: 

Wou'lt weep? wou'lt fight ? wou'lt fast ? wou'lt tear 

thyself ? 

Wou'lt drink up * Esil ? eat a crocodile ? 

I'll do’t.” 

Here we have a climax culminating in line 
three. If esi means vinegar, the steps of the 
climax are quite spoilt, for to drink up vinegar 
is a childish silly deed compared with weeping, 
fighting, fasting, or “ tearing thyself.” If we had 
would drink up hemlock or henbane, it would be 
a great improvement on “ vinegar,” yet it would 
seem out of place here. We must bear in mind 
that a crocodile was an animal of unknown power 
and strange report alike to Hamlet and the audi- 
ence. It did not sound ludicrous and familiar to 
men’s ears then, as it does now. Certainly I will 
not deny that something can be said in favour of 
explaining the word as “ vinegar.” Sonnet cxr. 
may fairly be quoted :— 

“ Whilst, like a willing patient, I will drink 

Potions of eysell ’gainst my strong infection.” 
Here certainly the explanation of “eysell” as 
vinegar seems to be right. Certainly here no river 
is meant, but rather a “ desperate drink.” Aysell 
was one of the ingredients of the bitter drink 
given to Christ on the cross, but it must not be 
strictly confined to vinegar, for the nature of that 
draught is a:disputed point. I am informed that 
these words are to be found in the Salisbury 
Primer, 1555 (8th Prayer of 15th Oos, whatever 
that may be)— 

* “Drink up” is a term that suits a river or any large 


quantity of water well. Speaking of vinegar, surely 
“ drink” simply is more natural ? 














“O Blessed Jesu! sweetness of heart and ghostly plea- 
sure of souls, I beseech thee for the bitterness of the aysel? 
and gall that thou tasted,” &c. 

Esil no doubt once was a term for vinegar, as 
can be seen from Promptorium Parvulorum ( 4to, 
1514, Wynkyn de Worde), or Ortus Vocabulor. 
4to, 1514. Here we quote Mr. Caldecott :— 

“Yet though this was the use of the word (=vinegar) 
as low as Shakespeare’s day, it is not to be conceived, 
that even in his rant a madman could propose to drink 
up all vinegar or all water, It was indeed his purpose to 
rant, to propose something wild and extravagant—some- 
thing not practicable ; but still not anything so absurd 
as well as impossible, that even the most perverted un- 
derstanding must revolt at it. He therefore dares Laertes 
to the deed of Xerxes’ myriads, the drinking up of s 
large river; and then a monstrous inhabitant of a river— 
a crocodile—naturally presents itself to his mind.” 

What river then is meant by Esil? Probably 
the Yssel of Over-Yssel, which flows into the 
Zuyder-Zee. Under the form Jssell or Jzel Iam 
informed the river is to be met with “in Stow 
and Drayton.” The Weissel is another candidate 
for notice. This river,* alias the Vistula, is the 
largest that flows into the Baltic; and moreover 
(King Alfred’s “ Anglo-Saxon Version of Orosius” 
printed with Ingram’s Lecture on the Saxon Lan- 
guage, 4to, 1808) the country from Pomerania to 
the Frisch-Haff was once subject to Denmark, 
therefore it is conjectured the river was familiar 
to Hamlet. Good, that may be ; but probably it 
was by no means familiar to Shakespeare. 

Z. Jackson (Shakespeare's Genius Justified. 
Major, 8vo, 1819, p. 358, 14s.) would read Nile 
[or rather Nisle] f with Sir T. Hanmer :— 

“ Nile,” he says, “was formerly spelt isle, which the 
reader to the transcriber sounded Nis-/e Nis-sel ?}, or 
if the dot was not over the i, taking it for an e, he said 
Nees-le [ Nees-il ?]. As the emphasis was stronger on the 
ethan the N, the WV got lost, and the transcriber wrote 
[and heard ] only Esil or Esile. The crocodile,” he adds, 
“is peculiar to the Nile [at least in Shakespeare's time 
it was thought to be], which proves that the poet's fancy 
was confined to one source for both figures; for why 
should he transport imagination to a distant region for 
drink, when he had it at the same place that produced 
his dish of fish” ? 

A kettle of fish would be a more appropriate 
term for this ingenious and vague explanation 
Mr. Jackson also thinks that “the chiming 
sound, for which our author displays a strong pat 
tiality, is conspicuous in the words Nile and cre 
codile,”’ 

Steevens is in favour of explaining the Bal 
as the Yssel, or the Oesil, or the Wessel. It 
not for me to decide authoritatively whether the 
remarks of these learned commentators, mt 
more whether my own, are right or no. Criticism 

. 





* The mouth of the Vistula is still called Wesselmunde. 
King Alfred calls Poland Wisleland, Weissel or Weich- 
sel = Polish Wisla= Latin Vistula. 

+ The brackets are mine. 
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and illustration I cordially invite, and retire under 
shield of the old Greek saw— 
érod 3” ’AwoAAGy oxaios %, Twes cdpor ; 
H, 8. SKrpTon. 
Tivoli Cottage, Cheltenham. 


Mr. De Sorres is not quite accurate in saying 
that “nearly every commentator explains the 
word est! or etsel (Hamlet, Act V. Sc. 1) as derived 
fromAng.-Sax. aisi/ = vinegar.”’ Several have sug- 
gested that Esil is a river, and the word is printed 
with a capital in many unannotated editions. Mr. 
Knight has the following note on the passage: 

“ Esil was formerly in common use for vinegar; and 
thus some have thought that Hamlet here meant, Will 
you take a draught of vinegar ?—of something very dis- 
agreeable. There is, however, little doubt that he re- 
ferred to the river Yssell, Issell, or Izel, the most northern 
branch of the Rhine, and that which is the nearest to 
Denmark. Stow and Drayton are familiar with the 
name. 

Mr. Staunton’s note is also worth consulting; 
he refers to a note by Gifford on a passage in 
Every Man in his Humour, where he dogmati- 
cally pooh-poohs the river solution. That pro- 

ounded by Mr. Dr Sorres is so much the most 
fkely to be the right one, that it would be a vast 
out the 


CCCXL 


service to literature if he could find 


legend to which he alludes. 


The idea that by eisel was meant, not vinegar, 
but some river, is very old. Theobald says :— 

“This word has through all the editions been distin- 
guished by italick characters, as if it were the proper 
name of some river; and so, I dare say, all the editors 
have from time to time understood it to be.”’ 

He mentions the river “ Yssel, from which the 


man Flanders.” Johnson remarks “ Hanmer has— 
‘Wilt drink up Nile or eat a crocodile ?’” 

Of the more modern editions, Steevens and Ma- 
lone’s text, the Chandos edition, and Thomas 
Keightley’s Handy Volume edition—all write the 
word with a capital letter to denote that it is the 
name of some river. But, for my own part, I 
think the “vinegar” would go down better with 
“the crocodile,” and that we must go back to old 
Theobald’s explanation :— 

“Hamlet is not proposing any impossibilities to Laertes, 
a8 the drinking up a river would be; but he rather seems 


to mean, Wilt thou resolve to do things the most shock- | 


ing and distasteful to human nature? and, behold, I am 
‘resolute. I am persuaded the poet wrote— 
‘Wilt drink up eise/, eat a crocodile ?’ 
ie. Wilt thou swallow down large draughts of vinegar ? 
proposition, indeed, is not very grand [and here he 
Miticipates Mr. De Soyres’ objection]; but the doing 
% might be as distasteful and unsavoury as eating the 
i of a crocodile. i 


mM some measure removed by the uncommon term.” 
, : Sparks H. WILLIAMs. 
8, Kensington Crescent, W. 


| of these lines is sadly different. 


And now there is neither an impos- | 
nor an anti-climar, and the lowness of the idea is | 


THE TONTINE OF 1789. 
(4 S. ix. 486; x. 12, 72. 


It may interest those who are curious on this 


| subject to know that a life in this tontine has 


just dropped, aged ninety-three; that he was 
ten years old at the date of the tontine, and that 
his last year’s share amounted to 238/. I have 
sufficient authority for this assertion; and believe 
I am also correct in stating that the survivors are 
now only eighty in number. Nuog. 
Yutvct has very properly corrected an absurd 
and rather palpable blunder in my figures, when 
I was, perhaps in too offhand a way, illustrating 
the operation of a tontine. I can only make an 
unqualified apology to the editor, being conscious 
that haste and pressure of professional avocations 
are not valid excuses for sending any incorrect 
communication to “N. & Q.” I had intended, 
but omitted to explain more in detail, what I 
believe to have been the case, viz. that the 10,000 
tontinists, of 100/. each, were separated into ten 
classes of 1000 each—the members of each class 
being entered at a particular age. This error 
being corrected, the result is, that the last sur- 
viving member of each class would or ought to 
receive 3000/. a-year for his 100/. investment! I 
think such a percentage may be justly termed 
“magnificent” without any irony. I do not for 
& moment doubt the accuracy of YLuLvt’s figures 
as deduced from the Carlisle tables; but I must 
confess that the result of his calculations is to me 
simply astounding! ‘Turning to the tables of the 
probabilities of human life, and taking the mean 


: - ty, Boag ,-- | of the London and Northampton tables, I find 
province of Overyssel derives its title in the Ger- 


that out of 1000 people born, on the average only 
seventy-nine remain alive at the age of seventy 
(one of the ages given by me), and only twenty- 
one survive at the age of eighty-two (the other 
example given by me). I find also that, at the 
age of seventeen, the average probability is that 
the life may last some thirty-two years. In the 
example I gave it lasted fifty-two years. But I 
ask any one who has the fortune, or misfortune, 
to have arrived (like myself) at an age when he 
san look back with a fair memory for a longer 


| period than fifty-two years, whether Aalf or a 


quarter, or even a smaller proportion, of the rela- 
tives and friends of his youth of similar age are 
still living? Alas! the experience of the writer 
Yutvur charges 
me with an ungenerous inuendo as to the manage- 
ment of the particular tontine referred to. In 
reply to which I will frankly say, that I should 
hesitate to place implicit faith in the financial 
operations of any government, whether Tory, 
Conservative, Whig, or Advanced Liberal. But 


| besides, it is quite possible that, without any 


manipulation of the tontine fund, personation of 
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dead members may have passed undetected, as 
they often do as to dead voters at parliamentary 


elections. On the whole, I am compelled to ac- 
knowledge myself somewhat in the condition of 
the personage alluded to inHudibras : — 

“ He that complies against his will, 


Is of his own 0; 
M. H. R. 


ion still.” 


“OLD BAGS.” 


(4 S. viii. ix. passim.) 


I have looked car: fully through all the re fer- 
ences on this subject in the hop » that I might 
find some allusion to, or quotation of, the following 
lines, which I recollect copying out some thirty 
or more years ago (but unfortunately not in a 
book, so they have for the most part es scaped my 
memory). Still, as they are germane to the “Col- 
lectanea Eldoniana,’ 
the old Chancellor’s ex-cathedra judicial style, I 
think it worth while to ask insertion of them 
even in their fragmentary form, on the chance 
that some one of your numberless readers in the 
four quarters of the globe, may supply the missing 
links; that thus the whole sketch of the Court of 
Chancery and the Chancellor, humorously caus- 
tic enough to have been written by a disappointed 
“suitor,’ may be embalmed in the 
‘N.&Q”:— 

“THE COURT OF CHANCERY. 
* said the Spirit, and ere I could pray 
One hasty orison, whirl’d me away 
lo a limbo lying I wist not where, 

Above or below, in earth or air,— 

All glimmering o’er with misty light 

One couldn’t tell whether "twas day or nig! 
And one felt like a needle going astray, 
With its one eye out thro’ a bundle of hay; 
When the Spirit grinn’d as he whisper’d me— 
* Thou’rt now in the Court of Chancerie!’” 








amber of 


Then another verse of the same number (or 
more likely of twelve lines), which I am ynable 
to recall, descriptive of the suitors in Chancery. 
The following being, I believe, the 
which I have a very imperfect recollection : — 

* 1 look’d and I saw a wizard rise, 

With a wig like a cloud before mine eyes ; 
And in his hand he held a wand, 

With which he beckon’d the embryo band; 
And he waved it and waved it o’er and o'er, 
But they never got on one inch the more— 
He said, * I think, I dout t, A hope’: 
Call'd G—d to witness, d—d the Pope, 

With many more sl ights of tongue and hand, 

I couldn’t for the soul of me understand, 

rill the Spirit, grinning, whisper’d me— 

* Behold th’ Lord Chancellor of Chancerie!’ ” 

I am almost certain the last two lines are 
wrong. Will some brother correspondent, who 
may not only have made a note of the above, but 





also committed it to the faithful keeping | of a 


serap-book, oblige me by the author's name ? 
Brookthorpe. > ' 


last verse, of 


and his 


’ and curiously characteristic of | 





NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA, 


(4" S, x, 45.) 


The late 
1 


are certainly not é 


Mr. Thomas Wheaton’s a 
j t quite correct in all their details, 

“Dr, O'Meara,” who, according to his account, 
showed him “ the heart of Napoleon in sperrits,” 
left Longwood “never to return” July 25, 
1818, nearly three years before the empén r’s 
death. He sailed from St. Helena on August 2, 
erase sed from 


name had been ordered to be 
November 2 in the 
apr of 


the list of naval surgeons on 
t St. H rray, 1853, iii. 48, 50, 


year. (Forsy ry of the ( 
Napoleon am Ob. 4£e€fena, . 


same 








116.) He was « ert sinly not present at - the pos- 
mortem examinatior the remai ° Rese 
which took place on the afternoon of y 6, 1821, 
in the presence of Counts Monthol n pe Ber- 
trand, Sir Thomas Rh Ma I n, Capt. 





( ‘rokat (the orderly Arnott, 
Burton, Mitchell, Livingstone, Rutledge, and 
Henry; the Abbé Vign hree servants, 
Marchand, St. Deni 1 (Forsyth, #. 


The heart of 





p. 288). peror was placed, 
with the stomach, in a ill silver vase by Assist- 
| ant-Surgeon Rutledge to whose care it was com- 


mitted, and who was ordered to remain in charge 
of the body. On the evening of May 7, 1821, 
Mr. Rutledge placed the heart in a silver vessel 
which he had prepared f he purpose; and, 
having fi 1 it up ie, Closed the 
opening by placing a (bearing the 








head of George LI. on 1e open part, 

1 having sold: it down, placed the stomach 
in a silver pepper-box. T! he put with other 
articles into the tin case wherein the body had 
just been laid, saw t lid of the case s sidered on, 


and the covering of a wooden « which was 
yutside the tin one screwed down, and all placed 
in a leaden coffin, the cover of which he saw 
soldere d yn. (Fo rsy 1, 292.) 

If, therefore, “the h ft] n in sperrits” 

was ever shown to <o Thomas Wheaton, it must 
have been shown by Mr. Rut! - _ Now is it 
sely that any medical man, presums ly possess- 
ng the ordinary notions of would have 
so far lorgott ’ as to dis} ay the internal 
organs of the or toa aang r, and that 
stranger a mere com m n —_ lier : I< ame think 
that it is; and iT » that there are few pet- 
sons who will not agree with me that - the story 
is, as it stands, utterly incredible. 

t is just possible, however, that Wheaton may 
have been one of the men employed to assist Mr. 
Rutledge in the performance of his duties, and 
that he may have caught sight of the heart just 
after the vase containing it had been filled with 
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| spirit, and before it was finally closed up; but it" 
is much more probable that “ undertakers’ men” 
‘ 
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only meaning; I, as 
used in Halliwell’ 
Had I known Halliw 


have quoted him as 


should have been the only persons present with | not the 
Mr. Rutledge on the occasion. heard it 
Frank Scotr Harpon. | friends. 
I should 
than 


Merton, Surrey. 


Petacivs, in his note on this subject, mentions | 
ldier Tom Wheaton was willing | 
enough to speak of Napoleon “ when he could be 
caught sober.” I fear he was not quite in a state 
of sobriety when he informed your correspondent | 
) i, 4 


Caeiiostro Broerarny | 
Among the very interestin 
narkable character, I do not 
melodrama of which hx 
remember i 


} 
that the old S ry 





was 








died. ‘The autopsy of body was | Woulston, Hants 
carried into effect by Dr. Antommarchi (assisted,| 7. = 


Ae 
. 7 | MILTON QUERTES (2 
t), who was his medical | ,, . 


the emperor's 


think ' fine A 
think, by Dr. Arn tt), 1 ‘i set. = Shite. tee 

attendant at the time of his death, the cause of | . " RR 
= . r 4l } a 1: , | reas he gives for believing 
nIcr aS SCOITuUus O Loe pyiorus. ne aiseaseda | ° 

wi Ich Wa =} WTu f tL py ru rh l -ASeG vear j . an , eo ‘ 
; > : _ se sc a vars day’ is not an error of 

jrtion of the pylorus is now preserved in the | - Nae d a. 

P P) I } not likely to nave bes nh so ne 


Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, Lin- | 





consequence of a great disturbance occasioned by cba ses erin nae ts - 
. : ~ | lapsus plume of the amanuensi 


foreign visitor, ) - ing through the then. mar net “Gils theese ve 
seum, came upon this relic, and expressed . . 
the utmost indignation which was not confined to 
words, on witnessing what he conceived to be an 
abominable desecration of the great man’s memory. 
H. A. Kennepy. 





who, in 





née 


Mu 











“three years this day ’ 
ing more worthy of the diary 
lac 

great master.” 
Whether he dictated “this 


Did not Milton 


tl 


YD 
I 
gr 





Waterloo Lodge, Readir 





[ was some years ago informed by Captain 
Sampson, H.E.L.C. whose father was Town poetasters w 
Major at St. Helena during the detention of | be 
Napoleon, that after his death a 





S., } 


We expe ct a gor 


vague. 











workmen. It would not appear, however, that 
any official notice was taken « matter. It is 
alluded to in a ve ry interesting article Saint 
Helena which appeared in The Cape Magazine | though if this form of speech 
10f, I think, 1858, The subject, I be lieve , Wasa ton's time the Tre can be no re 
plan for his e cape from the rock. that the poet had any special 

H. Hatt. | in his head. } 


suggestion as a “ Bentleian 


Poetry 





is not *‘ prose run ma 
f th 


ne 





on S 


pose as a parallel to the phrasé 


Woolston, Hants 


iv have written so and so, but t 
ar 


it 


Carer-Covsiys (4 S. ix. passim; x. 36, 52.) 
tT. T. W. i qui ght about the Lancashire 
dialect and its variations, but I never considered 
cater-cousinsas peculiarly a Lancashire-ism. When 
he gave his experience of its meaning, I merely | 


Wished to state that even in Lancashire that was | ‘2! 1 
— | giving her the name of Isobel. 


* O'Meara did not possess the diploma of M.D. In his | 1 never saw before, was an old 
Bay” Jrom St. Helena, he is styled “ Barry E. O’Meara, 


ht 


ite ri 





s sense—yviz. 


Ww 





seeing in the Theatr 


): Sonn 


. n é ; an | Milton MS. the line runs t 
coln’s Inn Fields, where I have seen it. There | 0 ' 

° ° *CUvyri K, this ire years cay 
used to be a descriptive label attached to the ge ee ; a : 
phial that contained it, which was removed in cilia ¢ 1] 

ind then comes note to tell us 


ar 
I cannot see the force of 1 
would be an exact reckon- 


“three years this day,” he surely 
that he had been blind for three year 


1. 


quotation from Henry VI. is re 


ason 


committed an error of the press 


a resident, having 
good 
ll agreed with me 
a higher authority 
P. P. 
x. 61.)— 
on this re 
any notice of a 
, which I 
Royal, Hawkins 


Q 


{th 


| 


hero 


that “ Dr. O’Me is showed him “ the heart ©! | Street, Dublin, about the year 1830. The last 
Napoleon in sperrits,” it being a well-known fact | shone was a grand pyrotechnic affair in the style 
that O'Meara was recalled from St. Helena, to | of Faust and Freischutz, although I forget the 
which he never afterwards returned, in the month | name of the particular demon who officiated on 
f July, 1818, nearly three years before Napoleon | the occasion. H. Hatt. 





ET xxir. (4 §, ix. 

jusing in the 
that “this three 
the press. ‘It is 


says, “for in the 


hus— 


t » eyes, though 
at “clean” isa 
for clear. Why, 
lay” be a dapsus 
he objection that 


of some common- 


proser than the opening line of a sonnet by a 


intend to be exact ? 
» years day,” or 
meant to say 
It is only 


ho think that to be P vetical one must 
d poet, just as we 
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Crristran Names (4 §, ix. 423, 510; x. 14, 
74.)—A short time ago I baptised a friend’s child, 


This name, which 
family name. 


A man with whom I was at college married a 
lady whose Christian name was John, 


The lady 
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is, I believe, still alive, and her name appears in | 


Burke’s Peerage thus—“ John (a daughter).” 
R. H. A. B. 

I have recently had occasion to look carefully 
through the parish registers of North Winfield, 
Derbyshire. They commence in 1567 and are in 
fair preservation up to the present date. Amongst 
the unusual Christian names which occur with 
more or less frequency up to the close of the 
seventeenth century, I noted the following: — 
Archelaus, Cisseley (sic), Gamaliel, Hercules, 


Jesper (sic), Joyce, Lemuel, Nathaniel, Penelope, | 


Petronilla, Sybil, and Theophilus. 
J. Cartes Cox. 

Hazelwood, Belper. 

I give the full extract relating to “ Louisa,” 
from the Register of St. James, Piccadilly. It is 
the baptism, not marriage, of 

“ Lewes Lenox, of Charles and Ann, Duke and Dutchess 
of Richmond, Jan. 9, 1694, born Ist. 

This Duke of Richmond was the son of Louise 
de la Querouaille, and evidently named his 
daughter after his mother. 

I am surprised to hear of Bertha in 1678. “ We 
live and learn ’’—and the longer we live the more 
we learn. 

There certainly is no reason whatever why 
many names should not have been used at many 
periods. But I venture, with all deference, to 
remind your correspondent, who signs a very beau- 
tiful name — FLorence—that we are inquiring 
into the matter of fact: were they so used, or not ? 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Rep anp Brive Costumes, etc. (4 S. x. 105.) 
The following extract from Mr. Story’s Roba di 
Roma (p. 370), part of the description of a Roman 
baptism, may be of service to J. P.:— 

“If you meet this convoy you may know at once the 
sex of the child by the colour of the ribbon pinned to its 
dress, which the comare takes special heed shall flutter 
out of the carriage window. A red ribbon indicates a 
boy and a blue ribbon a girl—blue being the colour of 
the Virgin, to whom all female children are dedicated.” 

GrorGE BENTLEY. 

Upton, Slough. 


This apportionment of colours is certainly of 
very ancient date. In ecclesiastical art our Blessed 
Lady is almost invariably robed in blue, or in blue 
and white, and in her various apparitions the same 
colour has been observed; St. Joseph and the 
apostles, on the other hand, are more frequently 
depicted in red, so far as my experience goes, than 
in any other colour. This is curiously borne out 
in the Hampshire and Wiltshire name for the 
Lungwort (Pulmonaria), “ Joseph and Mary,” the 
blossoms when first expanded being red, and sub- 
sequently turning to blue; in the Isle of Wight 


the plant is called “Soldier and his wife ” from 
the same circumstance. 
British Museum. 


James BRITTEN. 








| Nuryon pe t’Encros anp Draye dE Porcrrmrs 
| (4% S. ix. 427, 543.) —Whatever means Ninon 
| de l’Enclos may have taken for preserving her 
| beauty in her youth or middle age, they do not 
appear to have been very successful in her vieillesse, 
as Voltaire, who knew her when a boy, describes 
her when in her eightieth year:—*“Son visage 
portait les marques les plus hideuses de la vieillesse; 
que son corps en avait toutes les infirmités” (Vide 
art. “ Dictionnaire,” Dict. Phil. vol. ii. p. 98), un- 
| necessarily, perhaps, adding — “et qu'elle avait 
dans l’esprit les maximes d’un philosophe austére.” 
| H. Hatt. 

Woolston, Hants. 

“La Bette Savvace” (4% §S,. x. 27, 73.)—I 
quote the following from The Etymological Com- 
pendium, or Portfolio of Origins and Inventions, 
by W. Pulleyn, 2nd ed. 12mo. bds. 1830:— 

“ The etymology of the Bell Savage, on Ludgate Hill, 

| has been variously, but very incorrectly given ; the fol- 

lowing, however, may be relied on as correct. The Bell 

Savage, now called La Belle Sauvage, took its name from 
| those premises once being the property of Lady Ara- 
bella Savage, who made a deed of gift of them to the 
Cutlers’ Company ; corroborative of which, a painting 
may be seen in Cutlers’ Hall, representing her ladyship, 
accompanied by her conveyancer, presenting the said 
deed of gift to the Master and Wardens of the aforesaid 
comp any. 

What does Fitz Ratpa think of this? 

H. 8. Sxrproy. 

THE PERMANENCE OF MARKS OR BRANDS O¥ 
Trees (4 S. ix. 504; x. 19, 95.)—I believe “ The 
Parting between Sereno and Diana,” a beautiful 
| poem in my MS. volume (see previous notices) 
represents an affecting period in the history of the 
Duke of Monmouth and the Baroness Wentworth 
of Nettlestede. They are represented in the cha- 
racters of Shepherd and Shepherdess, alone, within 
a shade of trees — 

“Close by a streame whose flowry banks might give 

Delight to those who had no cause to grieve.” 

Each in turn addresses the other in terms of 
fondest endearment on the prospect of approaching 
separation ; and if this interpretation of the poem 
be correct, there are two lines in Diana’s first ad- 
| dress to Sereno which will be of historic interest 
| to many besides Mr. Picxrorp. They are # 
follows :— 

“T read my name on every bark ; 

Of our past loves the kind afflicting mark.” 

The author in another poem, “ Scandall Satyr d, 
refers amongst others to the intimacy which su 
sisted between the duke and the baroness, 
here there is no disguise, as they are referred to 
by name, Monmouth and Wentworth; hence 
think Mr. Pickrorp may safely regard the MS. 
from which I have quoted as a sufficient testimon 
to the accuracy of Macaulay’s statement that § 

a memorial of the Baroness “was long contem 
plated with far deeper interest than the sumptuous 
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mausoleum which was reared over her remains by 
her family.” But as to the period of its duration 
we must wait for information from Bedfordshire. 

Ishould be disposed, however, to place implicit 

confidence myself in Macaulay’s statement as re- 
gards this also. O. B. B. 

Foretan Inventories (4 S. x. 8, 94.)—In- 
yentories of both secular and ecclesiastical furni- 
ture may be found in Ze Beffroi and La Flandre, 
reviews published here ; alsoin Pinchart, Arc hives 
des Arts. Immense numbers of such inventories 
exist in the archives here; niany of these will 
appear in a work I am now publishing: Les 
Folises du Diocese de Bruges, As regards Ger- 
many, CORNUB. may consult with fruit the pub- 
lications of the Archivists of Cologne and Dussel- 
dorf, the bi-monthly journal Organ fiir Christlic he 
Kunst, &c. W. H. James WEALE. 

Bruges. 

Lapy Kitty Hype (4"S. ix. 219, 372.) —From 
Mr. Perry’s reply to my inquiry, it is evident 
that the poem, from which he sent a quotation, is 
not identical with that found among my papers, 
of which I herewith forward a copy. 
lady and the picture must have had great cele- 
brity at the time to have thus inspired poets 
great and small. What I wanted to know was, 
whether the picture is still in existence ; and who 
is the possessor? Can you kindly supply this 
information ? 

“ON LADY K. HYDE'S PICTURE DONE BY SIR GODFREY 
KNELLER. 
“ By milk-white Doves, as drawn of old, 
Venus the Queen of Love, 
S Godfrey’s paintings to behold, 
Descended from above. 
“ When to the Earth y* goddess came 
Pleas’d and surpriz’d she saw 
Thy labours, Kneller, and thy Fame 
Salsb’ry and Ranelagh. 
“ Fixt on Miranda, streight she crys 
Astonisht, Here I trace 
No modern shades, no mortal eyes, 
Apelles art, my face. 
“ But soon as her mistake she found 
(I swear by all that’s pretty), 
I thought the goddess would have swoon’d 
To hear ’twas Lady Kitty. 
“ Poor Venus! I must fairly tell her 
(What cannot be deny’d), 
Apelles is outdone by Kneller, 
As Venus is by Hyde.” 
G. A. O. 

Chew Magna Vicarage. 

St. Kizpa anp Rock Hatt (4* S., x. 49.)—In 
the second volume of James Wilson’s Voyage 
round Scotland is a full account of St. Kilda, and 
§census taken by himself: one hundred and five 
inhabitants. The island then belonged to a gen- 
tleman of the M‘Leod family. 


Both the | 
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As for Rock Hall, the question to whom it 
belongs is somewhat unnecessary; as it is one 
| hundred and eighty-four miles west of St. Kilda, 
| and only three hundred yards in circumference. 
Basil Hall, in his Fragments of Voyages (chap. 
Xxxiil.), gives an interesting account of an ex- 
ploring party from the Endymion frigate being 
caught in a fog while on it. W.G. 

A very good account of Rock{hjall will be 
found in Capt. Basil Hall’s Fragments of Voyages, 
and, I think, third series. An article on St. Kilda 
will be found in the British Cyclopedia (“Geo- 
graphy’’), and in Chambers’s Cyclopedia, as well 
| as an article in an early volume of Chambers'’s 
Journal, which, for want of an index, I un- 
fortunately cannot refer to. The population of 
St. Kilda in 1851 was one hundred and ten; but 
it has, I believe, decreased since. H. Hatt. 

Woulston, Hants. 


Bett Inscription (4 §. x. 105.)—I cannot 
agree with my respected friend H. T. E. that, in 
the following bell inscription — 

“* Personet hec cellis dulcissima vox Gabrielis,”— 
the word cellis is probably the founder's error for 
| ceelis, To me it admits of no doubt that the 
| word, which signifies literally monastic cells, is 
| here intended to mean every part of a monastic 
or ecclesiastical edifice, and it is wished that the 
| bell may sound through every cell or portion of 
| the building. *, C. H. 


LEYLAND AND PENwoRTHAM CuuRcHEs (4" §, 

x. 30, 95.)—No good histories of these churches 
have been published. Baines’s Lancashire (iii.), 
published 1836, gives some account of both; and 
the new edition, which came out a year or two 
since, corrects some glaring mistakes in the for- 
mer one-concerning them. If Yutur has access 
to the Chetham Society’s works, he will find 
many interesting notices relating to both in Mr. 
Hulton’s “ Priory of Penwortham” and in Canon 
Raines’s “ Account of the Lancashire Chantries.” 
He will find some account of Leyland church in the 
Proceedings of the Lancashire and Cheshire His- 
toric Society for 1855, vol. vii. It was accom- 
panied by drawings of incised slabs, stones from a 
Norman arch, gurgolyes, &c. Both churches have 
been more or less “restored” as it is called; and 
soon after Penwortham was completed, the old 
registers were burnt through a flue taking fire. 
m. Be 


Sympotum Marre (4" S, x. 4, 74.)—Your 
voluminous, interesting, and usually accurate cor- 
respondent, F. C. H., should consult the pieces 
justificatives before making sweeping assertions. 
He remarks that “ Mr. Hopexrn says the author- 
ship (of the Psalterium B. V. Maria) is attributed 
to St. Bernard, but this is evidently a mistake.” It 
is F. C. H. who is mistaken, and not I. The title 
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of the book which I have alluded to contains this | 


evidence on its face. It runs thus: — 
“ Psalterium beatz Mariz Virginis. Comp 
devotissimum doctorem Sanctum Bernardum.” 


situm per 


IT admit, with the judicious Butler, that th: 


| 


Psalter is unworthy to bear the name of St. Ber- | 


nard, St. Bonaventure, or any other saint. It is 
one of the most blasphemous productions of an 
unscrupulous age. I used the words “ attributed 
to St. Bernard” advisedly, on this very ground. 

It would be interesting to hear from some other 
correspondent, whether the Psalter in English, 
alluded to by F. C. H., does contain at the end 
the Symbolum Marie ; also, to ascertain whether 
it is a translation of this rare Latin Psalter or of 
another work. 

I should be happy to transcribe a psalm for 
F. C. H. to set this matter at rest. The English 
version does not to be mentioned by 
Lowndes. Joun Exror Hopexry. 

West Derby. 


appear 


Draveut = Move (4™ S. ix. 483; x. 17, 94.) 
In my note on this subject I made no reference to 
the “twelve ferses,” because I was unable to sug- 
gest any explanation of the phrase, and I do not 


think that A. H. has succeeded in solving the | 


difficulty. He says “the word fers (p=f) is an 
equivalent to our word ‘ piece,’” a statement on 
the authenticity of which his conjecture depends, 
but for which I shall be surprised if he can 
produce any reliable authority. The “ courier 
game” is played, as he says, on a board of ninety- 
six squares (twelve by eight) with the ordinary 
chess men, supplemented for each player by four 
awns, two couriers, a man and a fool, which 
foot are now called state counsellors.* 
Forbes, in writing on the chess queen, informs us 
that— 

“ The Persian term for this piece is Furz or Firz, which, 
as an adjective, signifies ‘wise’ or ‘learned,’ and, as a 
substantive, it denotes a ‘ Counsellor,’ a ‘ Minister,’ or 
‘General.’ The forms Farzdn, Farzin, and Furzi, are 
also in use, but less frequently. In this latter sense, viz. 
* General,’ the Arabs adopted the word on receiving the 
game itself from the Persians, and conveved ] 


it unaltered 
to Western Europe, where it was Latinized into Farzia 
or Fercia.” + 





On the introduction of chess into France, I may 
add, in the reign of King Pepin, the term fers, by 
a curious philological blunder, caused no doubt 
by the similarity of sound, was corrupted into 
verge, from which it was subsequently transmuted 
into /a dame, a designation which the queen has 
retained on the French chess-board to the present 
day. H. A, Kennepy. 

Waterloo Lodge, Ri 


uding. 


* Vide Professor Tomlin 
Amusements in Chess, p.71. 
+ History of Chess, p. 209. 


on’s excellent little 


volume, 


Persicarra (4% S. x. 48, 118.)—I am inclined 
to think that the water-weed named by F. C. H. 
(Murithian) is the Anacharis alsinastrum (Bab.), 
a plant which is most prolific in its growth. So 
great an evil did the weed become in the Cam, 
near Cambridge, that it was named Babingtonia 
diabolica, from the fact of its supposed introduc- 
tion there by Prof. Babington. No doubt that it 


| is of foreign extraction, but whence is not pre- 


cisely known. Your correspondent will find along 

account of this plant, and an illustration in the 

Illustrated London News, Sept. 30, 1854. §. K, 
Blackheath. 


Withering enumerates six species of this plant, 


but I take the one F. C. H. (Murithian) inquires 
| about to be either Polygonum amphibium, or P. 


persicaria, probably the former. This pretty, but 


| to swimmers very dangerous plant, grows almost 


everywhere. As long as I can remember, there 
has been a bed of it in the Serpentine close to 
the Humane Society’s boat-house. It has rose- 
coloured flowers. J. Persicaria (Spotted Per- 
sicaria) has a dark mark like a bruise in the centre 
of each leaf, and about Maidenhead is known by 


| the name of the Virgin Mary’s Pinch; from a 


Professor | 


tradition that the Blessed Virgin once pressed it 
with her thumb. Then there is P. hydropiper, 
common enough also, which is now before me, 
shading the inhabitants of my aquarium with its 
floating leaves. It closely resembles P. amphibium, 
but its flowers are greenish. 
W. J. Bernwarp Sutra. 

Temple. 

It is doubtless to the Polygonum persicaria, one 
of the amphibious species, that your correspondent 
refers. This plant, from its power of throwing 
out roots from every joint of its long stem, pro- 
duces a tangled mass of vegetation most dangerous 
to bathers and inimical to drainage. Its old name 
of Snakeweed sufficiently denotes its character. 


E. B. 


Larre, Lares, etc. (4% S. ix. 485; x. 33, 96.) 
If we had had the least notion that E. D.'s equi- 
nimity of temper would have been upset by th 
smell simply of Celticism which pr vails in the 
names of the hills and dales, the rivers and 
waters, the baronies, estates, and farm towns ol 
Scotland, and which was brought under his notice 
by us, we should have hesitated long before dis 
turbing him in his Gothic dream. But it was his 
duty certainly, in asking for information through 
“N.& Q.,” to have announced openly and not by 
innuendo his malady, and the incurable nature of 
it, as now indicated by the fact announced that 
he has not yet (possibly he is very young) dis- 
covered ‘any evidence that they (the Celts) ever 
had a footing in the British islands.” Without 
any pretension to prophetic vision, we have the 
hardihood nevertheless to predict that many years 
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will be added to his age ere he be favoured with | poised on their hinges that the result of any one 


the “satisfactory explanation” which he asks, 
» requires it from one source only, 
‘t obtainable, as we humbly 


ESPEDARE. 


inasmuch as 


’ 





Cuatrerton (4™ S. x. 55, 99.)—MAKROCHEIR 
startled and surprised me by his implied intima- 


be found in 





tion that a good stanza wa not to 


Chatterton’s poems, and I was a little relieved 
by the reply of Mr. Goucuier. I have always 
uf stioning that Chatterton was 
weda malady in the questioner past 
never saw the poet Keats but 
once, but he then read some lines from (I think) 
the “Bristowe Tragedy” with an enthusiasm of 
admiration such as could only be felt by a poet, 
and which true poetry only could have excited. 
Is there in the English language a lyric, a truer, 

and more striking one than the verses beginning 

“ When Freedom dressed 
in bio stainea vest, 
To every knight her war song sung, 
Upon her head 
Wild weeds were spread, 

A gory anlace by her hung” ? . 
As Dr. Johnson criticised the “Lycidas” of 
Milton in terms which implied that he thought it 
a poor affair, we are thereby taught to believe 
that MakRocHEeIrR may be a very able man in 
spite of his estimate of the poetry of Chatterton. 
I trust, however, that you will receive and give 
lace to other protests against the judgment of 
MAKROCHEIR of the poetry of Chatterton besides 
that of Mr. Bovcuter and that of J.I 
Tue MISERERE OF i 75 
x. 15, 98. "our 
replying to Mr. MickLETHWAITE's query as to the 
meaning of Misercre, said it was so-called “as 
being a merciful contrivance to relieve fatigue,” an 
explanation that does not appear to be satisfactory 
toyour querist. I therefore mention an explanation 
of the word with which I have long been fami- 
liar, though I do not know whether it is intended 
to be accepted in jest or in earnest, but it is this. 
The stall seat, when turned ip and put back, left 
the smal] ledge or shelf on which the tired eccle- 
slastic might obtain a slight rest from the fatigue 
of along service; but this small projection only 
afforded him support so long as he leaned back 
or steadily | tis balance. If, overcome by 
drowsiness, he nodded and leaned a little forward 
a8 his tired lees gave way, it was quite enough to 
make the stall seat fal consequence being 
that the sle py wor hij | precipitated against 
the desk or tun ground. In sucha 
condition he wa and was an object 
he word miserere as 


of commiserat 
inderneath the stall seat. 


4 lied to this brac 
m be fanciful or no, it is 
seats are so delicately 
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of lyng, for under the word 


Anglios, continet 
petra continet 8 libras, 


coTt’s last clause, “‘as the correct,” &c. 
is the correct Latin technical for sanctuary stalls 
(for an instance, see Ducange, 4. v. 
dia”), and “ ceiled seats 
quial corruption by sound, just as “le bois brulé ”’ 


Shelley's Adonais, stanza 51. 
follows :— 


resting on the bracket and then nodding to sleep 
will be as I have stated. Erperto crede. 
Curuserr Bebe. 
I give it as a guess, but am unable to under- 
stand how Milner could have made so barbarous 
a blunder as to call a misericordia a miserere. I 
think it more likely that, in the humour and 
spirit of the times, such a seat was jocularly called 
a miserere or miserere mei, after the penitential 
psalm so commencing. An old French saying 
given by Cotgrave embodies in a similar spirit the 
first and last words of the same psalm. “Tu 
auras miserere” (or “du miserere) jusquesa vitulos” 
was a clerical mode of saying, “‘ You shall have a 
good sound whipping.” And, after the experiences 
of Mr. Watcort, I can quite understand how some 
medieval joker to whom, “ Miserere mei, Deus, 
secundum magnam misericordiam tuam,” were as 
household words, would remark as he left his 


narrow penance-indulgence shelf, that it was a 
miserere (or lamentation, or penance) rather than 
a magna misericordia; and this, too, would become 
a household word. 


B. NicHoLson. 
P.S.—I do not quite understand Mr. Wax- 
Sedilia 
“ Misericor- 
” appears to me a collo- 


or the Mississippi, became Bob Ruley’s woods. 


“ WHAT THOUGH BENEATH,” ETC. (4° S. x. 107) 


is from Campbell’s poem of “ The Last Man.” 


F. H. H. 
THESE GRAVES,” ETC., is in 
The lines are as 


“ TIERE 


PAUSE; 


“ Here pause; these graves are all too young as yet 
l'o have outgrown the sorrow which consigned 
ts charge to each.” 
JONATHAN BovcuHieEr. 
86.) — This, I 


CENTENE OF Lyne (4 S. x. 


hould judge from Ducange, to mean 108 pounds 


1 “ Centena,” he says— 


“Centena cerm, zuccari, piperis, cumini, &c., apud 
13 petras et dimidiam: et quelibet 
Summa ergo librarum in cen 


tena 108.” 


As used in the sense of weight of such a variety 


of other articles, we may fairly include among 
them that of jish. 


gion, Kc. 





Centena also signifies the part of a county, re- 
Epuvunp Tew, M.A. 


The word centena denoted a hundred, but of 


variable numerical quantity, according to the 
nature of the article to which it was applied. 
Brand (Popular Antiquities, Sir H Ellis’s ed., ii 
474), on the meaning of the old saw— 
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“ Five score (to the hundred) of men, money, and pins, 
Six score of all other things,” 
says— 

“The Norwegians and Islandic people used a method 
of numbering peculiar to themselves, by the addition of 
the word tolfred (whence our word twelve), which made 
10=12, 100=120, 1000=1200, &c. The reason of this 


was that these nations had two decads or tens; a lesser | 


consisting of ten units, and a greater containing twelve 
(tolf) units: hence by the addition of the word tolfred, 
the hundred contained ten times twelve.” 

The “long hundred” was used in England at 
an early period. 


ponderibus et mensuris,” whilst the centene of 
Wax, sugar, pepper, &c., was to contain 108 Ibs. 


only, a centene of canvas, linen-cloth, &c., was to | 


consist of six score ells; a centene of hard (¢.e. 
cured) fish, six score—sometimes eight or nine 
score; but a centene of horse-shoes was only five 
score.— Statutes of the Realm (Record edition), i. 
205. See also Fleta (Lond. 1647, p. 73) lib. ii. 
c. 12, ss. 4, 5. 

Mutvells are expressly mentioned in the above 
statute amongst the hard fish as being vi score to 
the hundred, but in some places ix score; hing 
would no doubt be reckoned by the same rule. 

Halliwell (Archaic Dict.) conjectures the fish 
called muivells to have been haddock. They are 
said to have been called in London greenjfish, but 
in Lancashire mudwin. Has it beenj determined 
what they really were ? E. V. 


“Hana ” (4% S, x. 37, 95.)—I agree with Mr. 
OakLEY that the derivation of a haha fence from 
“the circumstance of a person coming suddenly 
upon it in riding, and naturally exclaiming ‘ Ha! 
ha!’ at being so suddenly stopped in his pro- 
gress,” as your correspondent W. P. puts it, is 
laughable enough. It is on a par with the popu- 
lar derivation of Charing Cross from chére reine. 
It strikes me that if a person was suddenly pulled 
up whilst riding by an obstruction of this kind, 
he would be more likely to exclaim “ Bothera- 
tion!” or “Confound it!” than “Ha! ha!” which 
is a laughing exclamation, and he would probably 

in the reverse of a laughing humour, especially 
if the sudden check nearly threw him over his 
horse’s head ! 

The following passage from Walpole’s Modern 
Gardening, for which I am indebted to that in- 
valuable book Richardson's Dictionary, will, how- 
ever, show that W. P. is not alone in his conjec- 
ture :— 

“The capital stroke, the leading step to all that followed, 
was (I believe the first thought was Bridgman’s) the 
destruction of walls for boundaries, and the invention of 
fossés, an attempt then deemed so astonishing that the 
common people called them Ha! ha’s! to express their 
surprise at finding a sudden and unperceived check to 
their walk.” 


It is probably, as Mr. OAKLEY says, a redupli- 


In a statute of uncertain date, | 
but generally assigned to 33 Edw. I. (1301), “De | 
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éation of Aaw, a hedge, though why it was redu- 
| plicated I do not quite understand. 
JONATHAN Bovcutrer, 


Varr in Herarpry (4" S. x. 88.)—Permit me 
to correct, what I think must be a slight mistake, 
in your reply to Resvrrnvs’s query. In vair the 
points of the argent cups all point one way, whilst 
the azure point the other; that is to say, the 
points of the azure cups may point downwards, 
and those of the argent upwards, and vice versa, 
though I believe the former method is the more 
generally used. In counter-vair the azure cups 
would point downwards inthe first row, up- 
wards in the Second; downwards if the third, 
and so on, the argent of course doing exactly the 
reverse, G. P.C, 


Srr Joun Luspock on “Fetis Catus” (4 §, ix, 
532 ; x. 56, 92.)—As asincere cat-lover I was much 
| pleased to see the question whether the domestic 
cat was known to the antients being mooted in 
the pages of “ N. & Q.”; and I was in hopes that 
by this time some more decisive conclusion would 
have been come to. I have discussed the subject 
often with a learned friend of mine—learned in 
every sense of the word—but without any positive 
result. He, relying on a piece of evidence I will 
presently mention, feels convinced that pussy was 
familiar to the Greeks and Romans. [ at least 
doubt this from the utter absence of any allusion 
to the cat as a home-pet in all the writings of 
antiquity that have come down tous. We have 
found (I am speaking much more of my friend's 
researches than my own), besides the passage in 
Pliny, quoted by Mr. Ramace (ant, p. 56), others 
in Aristotle, AZlian, and other antient writers on 
natural history, which show some knowledge, not 
always very accurate, of the cat’s habits, But all 
these seem applicable to the wild or undomesti- 
cated animal. Not the slightest trace could we 
hit on of any allusion to the cat as a companion of 
man; and considering how much we have of the 
dog, both in works of art and in literature—dear 
old Argos will occur to every one—it seems al- 
most incredible that some notice should not have 
come down to us of “the harmless necessary cat,’ 
and of her playful winning ways. There is not 
even a Greek or Latin word for “purring.” All 
this, of course, is only negative evidence; but it 
seems very strong. , 

The one piece of positive evidence to which I 
referred is the representation of a cat on & coin 
of Tarentum. Col. Leake had one of these coins, 
and thus describes the reverse : —“ Half-dra 
figure, seated on chair, with footstool to 4 ( lel 5 
in right hand a bird, cat leaping up to seize it.” It 
is not a common variety of the Tarentine coins, 
but I have seen a specimen in the — o 
a living numismatist, and the anima represented 
is an indubitable cat. But how far this instance, 
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] 
if a solitary one, would weigh against what I have | ledgement to Providence for the slaughter, &c., 


termed the negative evidence on the other side, 
seemed always a matter of doubt. 

When I.read the passage from Mr. Hare’s book, 
quoted by Mr. RapEciirre (ante, ix. 532), about 
a bas-relief representing “a lady trying to induce 


5 


her cat to dance toa lyre,’ I had some misgiv- | 


ings whether the animal might not be the mythical 
leopard that we meet with so often in ancient 
works of art. The communication, however, of 
A. R. (ant2, 92) renders it very doubtful if the 
animal represented belongs at all to the feline 
race. But the bronze cat spoken of by C. L. 
(ant2, 56), would indeed be a very “stubborn and 
unyielding witness” to the classical domesticity 
of “ poor puss””—if it is unquestionably an an- 
tique. CCCXI. 
“Frrra Munpi:” “Fria Porvrr” (4" 8. x. 
87.)—I do not think there was any difference be- 
tween these expressions, both of them being ap- 
plied to illegitimate children. In the parish 
register of Croydon there are entries of “ filia 
vulgi,” 1569, and “ filius terre” (sic), 1582. In 
Wandsworth register we have “ fil. populi,’’ 1629 ; 
and at Cheshunt “a son of the people—base 
born,” 1560. These unfortunates were described 
just as it pleased the parson or clerk. 
Weston registers we find “ex fornicatione gra- 
vite,” 1620; Burwash (Sussex), “incerti vero 


’ 


Thus, in | 


patris,” 1566; All Saints’, Newcastle, “love be- | 
got,” 1683; Lambeth, “merry begot,” 1685, and | 


“a byeblow,” 1688; Chelsea, “ filius meretricis,”’ 
1564; Isleworth, “ fil. unius cujusque,” 1603; 
Twickenham, “ scape-begotten,” 1690, &c., Xe. 
See Burn’s J/istory of Parish Registers. 
ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 

Stoke Newington. 

“Ex Luce Lucettum” (4 S. x. 115.)—It 
may be desirable to record in your pages that, in 
the month of April, 1871, Mr. Lowe, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, being desirous of reliev- 


ing the pressure upon the Succession Duty and | 


Income Tax, proposed a duty on lucifer matches, 
to be levied by means of a stamp upon each box 
bearing the motto, “Ex luce lucellum.” The 
measure did not pass, as it was feared that it 
might interfere too much with the employment 
of very many poor children, who had nothing to 
do but make them. Still the whole of the neces- 
sary apparatus, stamp and all, had been provided, 
at some cost no doubt; and some writer in a 
newspaper at the period proposed, by way of solace 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s wounded 
feelings, that he should levy a tax upon photo- 
graphs, and adopt as the motto “Ex sole sola- 
tum.” About the same period, and during the 
German war in France, many observations were 
made upon the (then) King of Prussia constantly 
Commencing his dispatches home by acknow- 





his troops had successfully committed. Under a 
large portrait of his Majesty, exposed in a sho 
window, some wicked and witty urchin ha 
scrawled—* Let us prey /” 

Q. In A CORNER. 


SuBsect oF AN Eneravine (4 §, x. 108.) — 
The eremitical figure in this engraving is intended 
for St. Ethbin, or Egbin, a Breton of noble family, 
who took the habit at Taurac, in Brittany, in the 
year 554; but the province having been laid waste 
by the Franks about the year 560, he sailed into 
Ireland, and built himself a small hermitage 
and chapel in a wood called Necten, where he 
wrought many miracles, and led a mortified life 
for twenty years, dying at the age of eighty-three, 
on the 19th of October, on which day he is com- 
memorated in the Roman martyrology. The pic- 
ture, no doubt, commemorates his welcoming and 
entertaining Christ himself under the guise of a 
pilgrim, or rather a leper, as the verses would in- 
dicate. The three cards, however, could not be 
intended to represent the Blessed Trinity; though 
what they do symbolise is not apparent. I should 
imagine them to signify the three theological 
virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity, which the 
holy hermit was exercising towards his divine 
Guest. The life of St. Ethbin is given by Cap- 
grave, but he does not mention this subject. 

F. C. H. 


THomas GIspornNE (4% S. x. 127.) —A most 
interesting account, based on early personal recol- 
lection, of Mr. Gisborne, is to be found in Sir 
James Stephen’s Essays in Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy, ii. 299-307, “Clapham Sect.’’ The style 
is as usual somewhat euphuistic, but singularly 
expressive. LYTTELTON. 


INSCRIPTION AT Eaiiston Appey (4S, x. 106.) 
The only difficulty in reading this inscription ap- 
plies to the last words in each line. The inscrip- 
tion is the following : — 

€ - Rokeby $bu for pi passions se3 

Bastarde. baue mersi on pi sinfull be; 
Of course the Lombardic letter crowned stands 
for the Blessed Virgin Mary, and has no connexion 
with the two lines. Each line ends with a word 
terminating in 4, and the question is, what does 
this stand for here? Unfortunately for the de- 
cypherer, this contraction is put very arbitrarily 
on brasses and monuments, for at least the follow- 
ing varieties :— ur, um, us, bus, 8, is, er, re, oris, y. 
Probably many more, but I could refer in a few 
minutes to examples of these at least. If we sup- 
pose the 3 to stand in each word at the end of 
these two lines for re, perhaps we may venture to 
read the lines thus : — 

“ Jesu for thy passions sere, 
Have mercy on thy sinfull here.” 
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This would presume the word sere to stand for 
sore. I am not aware of any instance of such 
slling, but I should not despair of finding some. 
This, of course, is pure conjecture, but nothing 
better has occurred to F. C. H. 
“Wuo Murperep Downtre” ? (4 S. x. 128.) 
The story appeared in No. 122 of Household 
Words, dated July 24, 1852. G. H. 


Basti anp Rvs (4™ S, ix. 522.)—Before at- 
tempting to answer Mr. J. Perry’s question, it 
would be well to ascertain whether his statement 
has any foundation in fact. The notion of sym- 
pathy between certain plants, and antipathy be- 
tween others is very old; but I have always 
looked upon it as wanting any foundation. Thus 
Thomas Johnson, in his Cornucopia (1595) says : 

“The Vine is greatly delighted with the Elme and 
veeldeth more frute being placed together: e 
Olive-tree so detesteth the Cowcumber, that being placed 
nere together they wil turne backe and growe hookewise 
lest they shoulde touche one another.” 

That strawberries grow best in the vicinity of 
nettles is a belief which was current in Shake- 
speare’s time, and yet lingers among us. 

James BRITTEN. 


Miscellaneous. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 

Particulars of Price, &c.. of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentiemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose :— 

CURIOSITIES OF GLASS-MAKING, by Apsley Pellatt 


Wanted by Mr. J. D. Cogan, Royal Literary and Scientific Institution, 
ath. 


S AND Ports OF KENT 
AND, SCOTLAND, AND WALES. 


Fynmore, 4, Blansdon Buildings, Sa 
Kent 


Somypr's Fort 
TRAVELS OVER ENGI 
Wanted by Mr. R. J 


Potices tao Correspondents. 


compelled to postpone until next week our usual 
Notes on including a notice of Mansell’s Photo- 
graphs from the British Museum. 

8.8. 8.—The twelve good (or golden) rules attributed 
to Charles I. are printed in “ N. & Q.” 3r4 §. iii. 197, 215. 
We are inclined, however, to think they were agreed to by 
Ben Jonson and his fellow poets, and called by them 
“Table Observations.” _— The Game of Goose is d 
by Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, ed. 1801, p. 249. 

Reg sters, 16th June, ensed “ 
newe and most pleasant game of the goose.” 


We ar 


Books, 


escribed 
On the 
Stationers’ 1597, was / The 

J. BEALE.—A widow bewitched is a woman who is sepa- 
rated from her husband 

G. P.—Benjamin Noldmann’s (i.e. A. F. F. L. von 
Knigge) German work, Geschichte der Aufklirung in 
Abyssinien (a political satire), 1791, 8vo, is in the British 
Museum. 

Joun Woopwarp (Montrose).— What our correspond- 
ent entitles “ Birthday Lines,” is a Greek epigram, already 
discussed in “N. & QQ.” 3°4 8. v. 195, 269, 328; xi. 509. 

J. H. M. (Chancery Lane) is referred to “N. & Q.” 
1* S. i, 247; iii. 285 ; 3°¢ S. v. 300, Sor the authorship of 
the lines on “Woman's Wiil.” 
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| THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, w 


Joun Reyyotps—The heretical and ungallant lines 
attributed to Mauc roir appeared in the New Monthly 
Magazine (1827), xx. 333 :— 

‘I would advise a man to pause 
Before he takes a wife ; 
Indeed, I own, I see no cause, 
He should not pause for life.” 

S. Martry.— Tyrannical Government 
being the Life and Death of John the Baptist, a dramatic 
1642, 4to, is attributed by Peck to Milton 

ErratTa,—4" §. x. p. 109, col. ii. line 12, for “ fiend” 
read “ fiord”’; p. 137, col. i. line 21, ff Ear! of Berk- 
shire” read “ Earl of Suffolk.” 

NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decli 
munications which, for any reason, we 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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To all communications should be affix 
address of the sender, not necessarily f 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


All communications should be addressed to the Editor, 
13, Wellington Street, W.C. 


The Vellum Wove Club-honse Paper, 


Manufactured expressly to meet a universally experienced want,i ae 
shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface with 
dom from grease. 


The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 
will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, peing mae 
anc 
well Loceptes for quill or steel : 

UB-HOUSE PAPER ¢ 
lelicacy of colour, firmness 
or injurious 
tending to impair its durability or in any way affecting its writing 

erties._A Sample Packet, containing an Assortment of the 


presenting a purer equal 
The NEW UM 
all others for AL of a= Sh 


| Bizes, post free for 24 Stamps. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Manufacturers and Sole Vendom, 
E.Cc, 


leet Street, 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 

CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 

EXCEEDING : 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4 ba. Gel 


. and 6s. per ream. 

. and fs. 6d. per 1,008. 

ith High Inner Flap, ls. per 10 

STRAW PAPER—Improved « 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsid : . 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and r ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls. per 100—Super thick quality 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (i 
colours), 5 quires for Is. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), ced to 4s. 
as. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel C st Dies er 
Monograms, two letters, from ee letters, from 7s. 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on th 
Tilustrated Price List of Inketands, 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, P 

free. 


s. Gd. pe 


6d. per ream, of 
ngraved from S& 
Business 
Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 

most liberal terms. 
Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 
rirait Albums, &¢., pam 
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a BOLTON, LANCASHIRE, 
Manufacturcr of 
CHURCH FURNITURE, 

CARPETS, ALTAR-CLOTHS, 

COMMUNION LINEN, SURPLICES, and ROBES, 

HERALDIC, ECCLESIASTICAL, and EMBLEMATICAL 
FLAGS and BANNERS, &c. &c 
A Catalogue sent by post on application. 
Parce!s delivered free at al! principal Railway Stations. 











